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Human Nature Again 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


In the April issue of Soviet Russia To- 
pay, Frank Fleming asks if the real char- 
acter of the people of the USSR has been 
changed ‘by a changed regime. “Have all 
the workers become saints?” What good 
would saints do in Russia or any other 
country? The people are better than that, 
flesh and blood, men and women who can 
endure hard work and hardship, engage 
in friendly competition, inspire each other 
to do better and better work and rejoice 
in more and better food for all. 

How do they differ from men and wo- 
men elsewhere? They react differently 
because they live in a different environ- 
ment. They do not live in an anti-social, 
individualistic world, as we do. They say 
“we,” not “I,” because “we” is of first im- 
portance to them. 

To read the names and special work of 
the doctors whe eulogized the late Pro- 
fessor Pavlov, one would judge that “con- 
ditioned reflexes” belong to disease; but 
we all respond in all conditions of life to 
the influences pushing against us from 
babyhood to old age. Physically and men- 
tally we are shaped by those influences. 
The people of the USSR live in a different 
atmosphere from ours; therefore life 
shapes up differently for them. They are 
keyed to a different tune. They think in 
terms of chorus and orchestra. We try to 
grab off a solo part. 

A few months ago, Soviet Russia ToDAY 
told of a woman tourist standing at a food 
counter where was displayed something 
hitherto not produced in marketable quan- 
tities and still scarce. To a young Russian 
she spoke of the pleasure it must be to 
have luxuries not before attainable. The 
girl answered: “I do not buy luxuries 
when there is not enough for all my com- 
rades.” Can anyone imagine such an an- 
swer in this country? You do not think 
in terms of comradeship when you must 
compete with everyone else for the neces- 
sities of life. 

The older people who grew up in the 
so different life of pre-revolutionary days, 
present a problem, living in two worlds 
scarcely knowing where they belong; but 
the pressure of the old life is removed, the 
influences of the new world are all about 
them. They can and do respond. 

The “prisoners,” those guilty of anti- 
social acts, the only “crime” in the USSR 
—even they are responding to the new 
life about them. Fear is the basis of 
much, if not all, of their, as of our, anti- 
social life. Fear goes when evidence of 
security becomes apparent. 

Professor Pavlov was not at first a sup- 
porter of the new regime; but he was not 
penalized for that. Every opportunity 
possible was given him to continue his 
scientific work and when he saw that 
science was to be the basis of the whole 
Soviet economy, he gave it his unquali- 
fied support. 

Not “saints,” Mr. Fleming, but just plain 
men and women like you and me, and you 
and I and the rest of the Working class of 
this and every other capitalist-competitive 
country can plan and work to do likewise 
and so learn to think and say “we” not 
ic Pha 


Gertrude H. Warwick. 


Oakland, California. 
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Extract from a Letter 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


Yes, Frank Fleming, all of these ornery 
cusses, those who won’t conform, the 
stupid, can be changed—if not through in- 
tellect, consciousness, then through a new 
environment, molded in the course of time 
into new habits, new human nature, for 
human nature is not consciousness, it is 
habit! 

In the April issue of Soviet Russia To- 
day, page 16, “Youth Set Free” by Anna 
Louise Strong, is a wonderful article, por- 
traying the changing of human nature. 
This article is so good I would like to see 
it printed again, in a later edition, just as 
it is, only the title should read “Changing 
Human Nature.” Not that the title “Youth 
Set Free” is not highly appropriate. But 
“Changing Human Nature” would give the 
readers a different slant on the meaning 
of the whole article, a different grasp, and 
help to destroy that holy enigma that 
human nature can’t be changed. 

Bronco Dutch. 
Muskegon, Michigan. 





Summer Seminar on the USSR 


To SovieT Russia Topay: 

Students and teachers of Common- 
wealth College recently adopted a united 
front program which included the follow- 
ing pledge: “To support the movement 
for a better understanding between the 
working people of America and the Soviet 
Union and a more intelligent sympathy 
for the new society which the Russian 
workers and farmers have undertaken to 
build.” The Commonwealth group is com- 
posed of persons with varied social and 
political beliefs, but all were united on 
this question. Some of the schools’ neigh- 
boring farmers also took the pledge. 

One week of Commonwealth’s eight 
weeks summer session, which begins on 
June 29, has been set aside for a special 
seminar on The Soviet Union Today. A 
prominent and authoritative person will 
be a guest of the school for the week, and 
will lead the discussion and study. Tuition 
for the term is $40. The student works 
15 hours a week for board and room. 

Seven other one-week seminars are 
listed for the eight weeks term: The 
Fight Against War and Fascism; Trends 
in the American Trade Union Movement; 
The Growth of a National Farmer Labor 
Party; The Sharecroppers’, Rural Work- 
ers’ and Farmers’ Movements; The Or- 
ganization of the Unemployed; The Inter- 
national Scene. 

Three special courses will continue 
throughout the term: Basic Economic 
and Social Forces in Modern America; 
American and World History in the Mak- 
ing; Graphic Methods of Propaganda 
(leaflets, posters, banners, etc.) 

Address inquiries to me at Common- 
wealth College, Mena, Ark. 

Charlotte Moskowitz. 
Mena, Arkansas. 





Tours With a Difference 


To Soviet Russia TopDAay: 


I believe it will be of interest to you and 
to the readers of your forward-looking 
periodical to know of a significant and 
clearly-marked trend in the character of 
American travel to the Soviet Union. 


It has been most heartening to observe 
in recent years the steady growth of a de- 
mand for a type of Russian travel which 
permits a thorough, objective study of 
Soviet achievements in the social, econo- 
mic, and cultural fields. Four years ago 
the Bureau of University Travel inaugur- 
ated its First Russian Seminar, with the 
purpose of encouraging open-minded and 
unprejudiced study of the Soviet Repub- 
lics, under the leadership of American 
University professors who are authorities 
on the subject, and with the cooperation 
of leading figures in Russia today. 

Each year since its initiation the Semi- 
nar has been repeated with marked suc- 
cess. Two years ago, in response to in- 
creasing interest, a Russian Study Tour 
was added to our offerings; while this 
year the Bureau offers no less than four 
carefully conducted trips to the USSR. 
The Fourth Russian Seminar, directed by 
Prof. George Day of Occidental College; 
a Russian Study Tour under Dr. Tredwell 
Smith, in charge of social studies at the 
Dalton School; a Northern Countries Tour 
including Leningrad and Moscow, con- 
ducted by Professor Kenneth Conant of 
Harvard, and a Midsummer Seminar, di- 
rected by Dr. Smith and Dean Lucy 
Franklin of Boston University. 


Henry M. Willard, 


President, Bureau of University Travel 
Newton, Mass. 


From a Socialist Reader 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


Over a year ago a friend of mine living 
in New York City sent me some Daily 
Workers and in them I found Soviet 
Russia Topay advertised and sent for a 
copy. I have been receiving it each month 
since then and am delighted with it. It 
was just what I wanted, information 
about the building of Socialism in Russia. 
I often wonder about it and believe Presi- 
dent Roosevelt should read this magazine, 
as the New Deal is trying to emulate 
many of the things in their projects that 
are being done in Russia. 

I have been a Socialist for about 35 
years, but now my sympathies are with 
the people of Russia where Socialism is a 
fact and not a theory. 


J. W. Hixenbaugh. 
Jacobs Creek, Pa. 





TO OUR READERS 


We have received many responses 
to our suggestion that our readers 
express their opinion on the question 
raised by Frank Fleming in a letter 
published in the April issue. Un- 
fortunately space permits publication 
of only a few of these. Others who 
wrote interesting replies were Leonard 
Epstein of New York, George La- 
Mance of Montgomery, Ala., Robert 
Cromwell of New Orleans, La., James 
J. Devlin, Jr., of Torrington, Conn., 
Frank Louis of Beaver Falls, Pa. 

We urge our readers to continue to 
send in their criticism and comment 
as they are very valuable to us. 
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The USSR Continues the Fight for 
Peace 


HEN the Soviet Union entered 

the League of Nations it did so 
on the basis of a sober estimate of its 
actual powers, without any rosy illu- 
sions that it could be a real guarantor 
of peace. Therefore the Soviet Union 
is not now experiencing the bitter dis- 
illusionment felt in pacifist circles at 
the League’s recent demonstration of 
impotence during Italy’s plunder of 
Ethiopia. 

The Soviet Union did, however, be- 
lieve that the League of Nations might 
offer some hindrance to the breaking 
out of a new world war, that it might 
delay the conflagration long enough 
to permit a strengthening of the ranks 
of those who sincerely desire peace. 
The whole world knows that as a 
member of the League the USSR has 
spared no effort in attempting to 
build a workable system of collective 
security, and that there has been no 
measure for strengthening peace 
which has not been either proposed or 
warmly supported by the Soviet 
Union. However weak and ineffectual 
the League may have been it must be 
admitted that it has represented some 
hindrance to the military adventurists. 
This is attested by the withdrawal 
from it of the nations whose policies 
at this time most gravely endanger 
world peace. Certainly the fight 
against Japanese aggression carried 
on within the League has helped to 
create an international atmosphere of 
hostility toward Japanese aggression. 
The League could still be used as a 
real instrument of peace if the nations 
within it would form a united peace 
front. 


EANTIME, however, the Soviet 
Union, knowing that in the last 
analysis it must depend on its own 
forces and the support of its real 
friends, has proceeded to build up a 
series of peace pacts with its neigh- 
bors and a mighty defense force. Em- 
phasizing this in a leading editorial in 
Tzvestia of May 1, Karl Radek said: 
“Now, at this moment of grave crisis 
for the cause of peace and for the 
League of Nations, the Soviet Union, 
organizing its own forces with in- 
creased energy, calls upon all friends 
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of peace to redouble their efforts to 
maintain it. It calls upon all govern- 
ments interested in peace to join this 
struggle. The USSR is connected with 
a number of countries by mutual aid 
pacts, pacts which must strengthen 
the cause of peace and be of assistance 
in the event of war. The USSR will 
continue the struggle to induce the 
League of Nations itself to strengthen 
the mutual obligations of its members 
in case of aggression. The indivisibil- 
ity of peace, the indivisibility of 
methods for its maintenance are indis- 
pensable conditions for rendering the 
League effective. Whoever attempts to 
replace a system of collective, indivisi- 
ble peace, by treaties designed to 
maintain peace in one part of the 
world only, is working for those who 
seek to stir up war, and will receive 





no support from the Soviet Union, 
but will be exposed before the real 
friends of peace. 

“Continuing our struggle for peace 
we shall continue to reckon on those 
factors on which we have so far re- 
lied. They are: 

“Our own growing economic and po- 
litical might. 

“The moral support of the millions 
of the working class who are vitally 
concerned with maintaining peace. 

“On the common sense of those 
countries who for one reason or an- 
other do not desire a violation of the 
peace and who wish to develop trade 
relations with us. 

“Finally, our glorious army, ready 
to defend our country from any at- 
tack from outside. 

(Continued on page 5) 
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Since we offered this set last month, 
hundreds have jumped at this premium. 
Here is a fine pen and pencil set. Pen 
and pencil both are incased in gold plate, 
highly etched covering. Pencil has pro- 
pel, expel, repel mechanism, and pen is 
a trustworthy writing instrument. Guess 
what you would pay for such an outfit? 


Send us $1.00 for 12 issues (a year’s 
subscription to Soviet Russia Today), 
and we will send you this pen and pencil 


Use this coupon: 


Soviet Russia Topay, Dept. 537 


Enclosed is $1.00 for which send me pen and 
pencil set shown above, together with 12 issues 
of Soviet Russia Today, (one year). 
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“Basing ourselves on these factors, 
we shall strengthen our fight for 
peace. The struggle in turn shall 
strengthen our readiness to repulse 
any enemy who forces war upon us.” 


ON May 14, 25 Japanese soldiers 
invaded the Soviet Far Eastern 
border in Novokievsk district and 
opened fire on the Soviet frontier 
patrol. The Soviet patrol of five men, 
desiring to avoid a serious clash, did 
not return the fire and the invaders 
retired to Manchurian territory. Aside 
from this event, the Soviet border has 
been relatively free from attacks in 
the past few weeks, although Japanese 
troop movements have continued in 
Manchuria. But while the direct dan- 
ger of invasion may temporarily have 
receded a little from the borders of 
the USSR, the danger of a new world 
war has been heightened by the cap- 
ture of Addis Ababa by Italy and new 
international complications rising 
therefrom, and by the recent unpre- 
cedented massing of Japanese troops 
in North China, protested by Great 
Britain and the United States. Since 
any war in Europe or the East would 
involve the whole world, and since 
control of North China would put 
Japan within easy striking distance of 
Outer Mongolia, and Lake Baikal be- 
yond, the Soviet Union cannot for one 
moment relax its vigilance, nor can 
any friend of the Soviet Union. 

Playing upon the vacillating foreign 
policy of England and encouraged by 
the Tory press, Hitler is offering 
“peace” in the West in return for a 
free hand to wage war in the East: 
But there is in England at present a 
strong popular reaction and resent- 
ment against the foreign policy which 
resulted in Fascist victory in Africa. 
The temper of the people in England 
is for sanctions and for collective 
security. 

The French elections of May 3, the 
triumph of the Popular Front and the 
victory of all the Left parties means a 
serious set-back to Hitler’s “peace” 


offer. The Popular Front is commit- 
ted to a policy of friendship with the 
Soviet Union and mutual assistance on 
the basis of the Franco-Soviet Pact. 
The French people, who have just 
scored an anti-Fascist victory, are not 
in the mood to put faith in Hitler’s 
promise to respect Western borders 
while attempting to violate Eastern 
ones. 


The New Constitution 


HE draft of the new Soviet consti- 

tution, which Stalin, in his recent 
interview with Roy Howard, called the 
most democratic in the world, is ready 
for presentation to the next session of 
the Central Executive Committee of 
the USSR. This announcement was 
made on May 17 by the commission 
chosen to draw up the document by 
the last Congress of Soviets. There 
will be wide discussion of the new con- 
stitution before its adoption. The new 
constitution will be a document of his- 
toric importance, setting forth the 
whole structure of the Soviet state as 
developed to date. The new con- 
stitution will reflect the continued 
evolution of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat into the wide democratic 
forms possible in a Socialist state. 


Fascist Vandalism in Chicago 


HE National Youth Administra- 

tion held an exposition in Chi- 
cago, exhibiting work of youth of 
America and other countries, May 5 
to 10. Booths for the display of handi- 
craft, posters, and charts pertaining 
to the youth of other countries, its 
educational and cultural institutions, 
were allotted to organizations repre- 
sentng, or supplying information of 
various countries. 

The exhibit was a federal project. 
The American Friends of the Soviet 
Union, through its representative in 
Chicago, Dr. Sidney LeRoy, applied 
for the privilege extended to other 
organizations, and were accordingly 
given a booth for the display of data 
pertaining to Soviet youth. The ar- 





rangements were confirmed by Mr. 
William Campbell, Illinois State Di- 
rector of the National Youth Admin- 
istration, and Mr. M. I. Bromber, his 
assistant. Mr. Berz, manager of the 
exposition directed the setting up of 
the booth and decorative scheme. 
The booth allotted to the American 
Friends of the Soviet Union, was to 
have been used by the Italian repre- 
sentatives, who in the last moment — 


, failed to avail themselves of the privi- 


lege. The space allotted to AFSU ad- 
joined that of the Friends of the New 
Germany, who decorated their booth 
with a huge portrait of Hitler review- 
ing a parade of German youngsters 
in Nazi uniform, and full military 
splendor. Everything went very well 
for the first day; the booth of the 
American Friends of the Soviet Union 
attracting considerable interest. The 
next morning found the booth of the 
American Friends of the Soviet Union 
pillaged, all of the material thrown 
out, the booth itself wrecked. Inquiries 
revealed that the looting was super- 
vised by a Mr. Kirtwright, who claims 
to be attached to the NYA, but to 
whom Mr. Bromber referred as “the 
Department of Justice man,” refusing 
to take the responsibility himself for 
what happened. This vandalism came 
in response to fascist pressure through 
the Hearst press in Chicago. 

The wires of protest of Corliss La- 
mont, AFSU National Chairman, ad- 
dressed to William Campbell, Illinois 
State Director of the NYA, and to 
the Youth Administration in Wash- 
ington, have so far elicited no reply. 

Is it possible that the National 
Youth Administration in Washington 
and in the State of Illinois, having 
permitted the exhibit, had to tolerate 
and even condone lawlessness on the 
grounds of the Federal Project, to 
please the friends of German fascism, 
and re-habilitate itself with the 
Hearst fascist group of Illinois? 

We shall carry on the protest at 
Washington to fix the responsibility 
for this outrage. 


The Main Street of Nalchik, capital of the Kabardino-Balkarian Autonomous Region 





in the North Caucasus 
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THE KOLHOZ OF 
KAMINO 


“Together everything is possible, but one man alone is weak.” 


Horses of the New Life collective 
farm being driven to night pasture. 


HE village of Kamino had a new 


heated collective farm stable. 
This was “news” in the Soviet 
countryside. Simeonovna, the ruddy- 


cheeked girl reporter of the Plavsk 
“Politotdelets”, was going out after 
the story. She borrowed a pair of 
felt boots for me and a huge, smelly, 
sheepskin greatcoat, known as a tulup 
and big enough to wear over my 
own fur coat. The latter, she ex- 
plained, might be all right for 40 be- 
low zero on Moscow boulevards, but 
“would never do out on the bare 
steppe where bitter winds blow all 
the way from Siberia.” 

She pulled the hood of the tulup 
over my head and stood back to laugh. 
My five-feet-two swaddled in fur re- 
sembled nothing so much as an over- 
fed bear. I had to be almost lifted 
into the sleigh. Simeonovna, who 
wore her tulup with more ease (if as 
little grace), climbed in and jerked 
the reins, and we were off. 

The cold made it hard to talk. I 
pulled the hood tight around my chin 
and silently watched the _ steppe 
spread out in front of us. Nothing 
to be seen but snow to the horizon— 
not a tree, not a house, not a single 
moving thing. Nothing to be heard 
but the crunching of snow under the 
horse’s hoofs. Far off to the south 
the smoke of a train, etched for a 
moment on the pale sky, faded and 
blew away. 

An hour of empty whiteness and 
silence and we saw Kamino village. 
The overhanging thatched roofs of 
the white clay huts were covered 
with a two-foot hood of snow. In the 
distance they looked like a patch of 
fat mushrooms ready to topple over. 
Kamino was a large village—300 
families. The average in the Plavsk 
district had about a hundred families, 
the smallest only 29. 
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Our road passed the mill-pond 
where a stream had been dammed to 
turn a small grist mill. The big 
wooden water-wheel was half buried 
in the frozen river. Half a dozen 
peasant carpenters, wearing coarse 
homespun aprons over their quilted 
clothes, were repairing the mill. Every 
few minutes one of them would shout 
roughly at the crowd of curious little 
boys who kept getting underfoot. But 
Russians are too fond of children to 
become really angry and the boys paid 
little attention to the gruff threats. 

We drove to the cow stable to find 
the herdsman, Dobrov, a man with 
the pale blue eyes, wide cheekbones, 
uptilted nose and large mouth so com- 
mon among Russian peasants. 

The herdsman greeted us warmly, 
delighted as a child when he learned 
Simeonovna intended to write about 
the stable in the local paper. But 
when he heard that I might write 
about the farm for readers in far-off 
America, he fairly beamed. He called 
the other stable workers, all women, 
to come and “‘make the comrade from 
America welcome.” 

They took us first through the old 
stable where the cows lay in their 
cold, dark stalls. With real zest they 
pointed out its defects in order that 
we might better appreciate the new 
one. Then, proud as a prosperous 
American farmer showing off his 
property, they ushered us into the 
new stable. Here, behind thick, warm, 
stone walls, the young calves of the 
collective lay in individual stalls, well- 
lit by glass windows and warmed by a 
large iron stove at one end. The heat 
was carried the forty foot length of 
the stable in a twelve-inch pipe crude- 
ly hung from the ceiling. 

It would have been a crude heating 
arrangement in the eyes of a thrifty 
American farmer. But for peasants 
who had formerly kept their cows 
and pigs in cold sheds attached to 
their own huts, this was indeed a 
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“palace of a stable” as Dobrov proud- 
ly called it. 

When Simeonovna, whose paper 
was interested in ferreting out short- 
comings as well as lauding achieve- 
ments, asked if the farm management 
was efficient, all the women began to 
gabble at once. 

“The bookkeeper!—doesn’t keep 
track of our workdays right!—gets 
‘em all mixed up! A fine bookkeeper 
he is—he’s a cobbler and that’s all.” 
(To label anyone a “cobbler” meant 
that he bungled every job he touched. ) 

Painstakingly Simeonovna began 
questioning each one in turn, weeding 
out fact from fancy preparatory to a 
more thorough investigation by her 
paper. Relieved, the women turned 
their attention back to the stable. 

“It’s a job keeping wood in the 
stove,” said a wrinkled woman of 50. 
“But look at the way the little ones 
grow. This one gained four pounds 
last week, that little white-nose over 
there has been filling out solid like 
a fresh turnip.” She went to find 
out his weight from a card at the 
end of his stall. 

A younger woman in red. kerchief 
smiled shyly at me. “I suppose it 
seems strange to you to see us so 
proud. All the stables in America are 
heated, I suppose.” She was surprised 
and pleased when I told her they were 
not. 

“It won’t be so long then before we 
‘overtake and surpass’ America,” she 
said, using the popular slogan. 

Dobrov gave us the formula for 
feeding mixtures, and was sorely dis- 
appointed that I could give him no 
pointers on the feeding of calves in 
America. All his life he had been 
interested in livestock but until collec- 
tivization he had never had a good 
horse and sometimes not even a cow 
of his own. But when he showed 
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skill and devotion in caring for the 
collective’s animals the farm had sent 
him to school for a few weeks to take 
a short course in animal husbandry. 

Now he spent nearly every waking 
moment in the stables, and at night, 
by his own confession, lay on top of 
the big brick oven in his hut and 
pictured the day when Kamino would 
have enough money to buy a pedi- 
greed bull to improve its stock. His 
plain honest face lit up as he talked. 
Never in his past life had he been 
able to raise more than one calf at a 
time. Now, with half a hundred 
growing fat and strong under his di- 
rection, he felt as if his “soul was 
growing.” 

Dobrov took us to the granary 
where seed grain was being sorted 
and to the barn where men were re- 
pairing ‘our plows.” The pride in 
“our” possessions apparent in Dobrov 
and his fellows was in marked contrast 
to the feeling of irresponsibility to- 
ward the collective’s property that so 
often had characterized the early per- 
iod of collectivization. 

Dobrov believed thoroughly in col- 
lectivization. Not because of any ab- 
stract principles of social justice. He 
believed in it because it worked. He 
saw that he and others like him lived 
better when they merged their little 
patches of land and cooperated in 
getting large-scale farm equipment. 

He set forth his views in speech 
pungent and colorful, salty with pea- 
sant proverbs. As we left the barn 
we passed two houses standing side 
by side. One had the usual rounded 
thatch roof covered with snow, the 
other was empty and had no roof. 
Dobrov stopped short and pointed, 

“You ask if we’re better off in the 
collective. Right there’s the answer. 
Both those roofs caught fire last sum- 
mer and burned up. The first house 
belongs to a collective farmer. We put 
the roof on for him. 

“The second belonged to an indi- 
vidual farmer. He was too busy till- 
ing his fields and bringing in his crop 
to put on a new roof. There was no 
one to help him. So when fall came 
he had to leave the village because 
he had no house to live in. 

“That’s why one should join the 
collective,” he concluded. ‘Together 
everything is possible. But one man 
alone is weak. It’s like the mujiks 
used to say; ‘One finger alone is no 
good in a fight, but five together make 
a fist.’ ”’ 

Apparently others had seen the 
force of the same argument, for after 
the fire all the remaining “individual 
farmers” in the village had joined the 
collective. 

Dobrov led us to his own house, a 
Squat, whitewashed clay hut hugging 
the snowy earth. It was the typical 
Russian peasant home of the region, 
with but one entrance, its small win- 
dow decorated with painted wooden 
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fret-work like a fringe of embroidery. 

We entered, not the house proper, 
but the adjoining covered shed where 
Dobrov kept his cow. In a pile of 
junk in one corner lay the rickety 
wooden harrow he had used until col- 
lectivization brought tractors and bet- 
ter implements. Up under the eaves 
hung an old spinning-wheel covered 
with cobwebs. Dobrov waved airly 
at it, 

“The women don’t use that any 
more—we buy cloth in the store.” 

From the cowshed opened the only 
door into the one room where Dobrov 
lived with his wife, his mother and his 
three children. Here was the peasant 
hut I had seen described in Tolstoy. 
One small room with a quarter of the 
space taken up by a big whitewashed 
brick stove. 

There was one three-legged stool 
and a long narrow bench along the 
wall. At the end of the bench were a 
few newspapers and three or four 
books, among them a volume of Lenin. 

In one corner was a crude table 
with wooden bowls and spoons. The 
other dark corner was lit up by the 
well-polished brass of an ikon round 
which were nailed smaller images. 

Dobrov’s old mother, sitting under 
the ikons, nodded her toothless head 
as we greeted her. She continued gaz- 
ing absently into the past, a wasted 
figure in calico blouse and skirt of 
coarse wool. His wife emerged, 
plump and kerchiefed, from behind 
the curtain where she had been doing 
some mending, and asked us to sit 
down. Visitors from the city had 
never before come into her home and 
she was ill at ease. But Dobrov, who 
was more worldly, talked easily, anx- 


One of the new apartment houses 
for collective farmers in Kabar- 
dino-Balkaria. 





ious to show us the difference between 
his past and his present. 

“My children have warm felt boots. 
Before they wore bast shoes and wrap- 
ped their feet in rags all winter to 
try to keep them warm. My grand- 
father had one pair of boots which 
he and my father took turns wearing 
on Sunday. I wear boots every day. 
My wife does not spin all winter as 
my mother did. She buys cloth at 
the cooperative store. 

“How did I live before the collec- 
tive? My horse died so I could not 
plow. I went to work for a rich pea- 
sant. When it came time for my sis- 
ter to marry I had to sell my cow to 
give her a dowry. The wife bawled 
for a week. But what could I do? Our 
father was dead. I couldn’t let my 
sister be an old maid. 

“Did anybody help me buy another 
cow? No. But last spring, after 
Comrade Stalin said every collective 
farmer must have his own cow, the 
collective here bought one for me. 
Now my children have milk and I am 
paying back for the cow as I can.” 

It was a story I had heard many 
times—one poor peasant throwing his 
seed on the earth and praying for a 
crop. Not enough rain, too much 
rain, the death of a horse—meant 
hunger. If he got a crop he was in 
no position to bargain for a good 
price. Often in debt to the kulak or 
grain-buyer, he had to sell at once to 
meet usurious interest rates or to buy 
food for his family. In winter he went 
off to the city to work at whatever he 
could get and earn enough to bring 
back a shawl for his wife and a few 
clothes for the children. 

Now his few acres were merged in 
the great fields of the collective farm. 
If seed was not good the government 
advanced certified seed on credit. 
Government-owned tractors plowed 
deep as the ground had never been 
plowed before. Agronomists intro- 
duced new methods that increased 
crop yields. Dobrov shared in the 
farm’s prosperity, getting more grain 
each year and he had, in addition, his 
individual property—house, garden, 
.cow, pigs and chickens. 

“What need have I for land and my 
own horse and the right to be hungry 
as I had before? You know what they 
used to say—‘poverty is no sin.’ But 
nowadays if anybody says that, he 
adds, ‘—but it means you have to live 
like a pig!’” 

Dobrov’s story was a common one. 
But one thing surprised me and 
shocked Simeonovna, the local re- 
porter—that here, in the 17th year of 
the revolution, in a village 100 per 
cent collectivized, only an hour’s ride 
from the district center, girls could 
not marry without a dowry. 

Other nearby villages had long since 
abandoned the custom. No one could 
explain why it had survived in an 
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WE live in a joyous epoch. We 
have not seen the dark past. My 
mother Satenek speaks often of the 
bitter lot of women in the accursed 
Tsarist days. Then it was considered 
a great event if a girl achieved the 
distinction of becoming a village 
teacher. When a girl was ready for 
marriage she had no right to think 
about who her husband would be. The 
choice was made by the parents. Even 
little girls under twelve were fre- 
quently given in marriage. 

Before the revolution the Armenian 
girl had no rights either in society or 
in the family. She was not even per- 
mitted to eat at the same table with 
men. The men ate at the table, the 
women—on the floor. Girls were not 
taken into the schools, were forbidden 
to speak to the poys. There was a 
special school for the women of the 
higher, privileged classes. But the 
daughters of Armenian workers grew 
up illiterate, looked upon merely as 
future wives and housekeepers. The 
great proletarian revolution brought 
emancipation to the women of the 
minor nationalities, made human 
beings of them. It is of this new joy- 
ous life I wish to write. 


It was in a remote town of Azer- 
baidjan. Shots crackled in the streets. 
The bandits had again broken into the 
town. They robbed the Armenian 
families, destroyed their homes. In 
the night our father wakened us. 

“Dress quickly—we must flee!” 

As in a dream I remember all these 
frightful pictures of my childhood. I 
was then four years old. I did not 
understand my father’s alarm. We 
dressed hastily and left the house. All 
the Armenians fled from Shushchi at 
that time, pursued by the bandits. 

The city was abandoned. We took 
refuge in the half destroyed Stepan- 
akert. The city was empty. We were 
the first inhabitants among the ruins. 
My father did not sleep nights, ex- 


JOYOUS LIFE 


The story of a young Armenian girl who is studying to be a profes- 

sor of science. No woman in her family has ever before been liter- 

ate. Her life is not bounded by test tubes and retorts. She climbs 

the highest mountains, jumps from airplanes, lives a rich, full ad- 
venturous life. 


pecting momentarily an attack by the 
bandits. 

Months went by, they seemed like 
years. Winter crept up on us, and 
the cold mocked us, half naked as we 
were, and hungry. Only in the spring, 
when the Red Army came, did the city 
begin to revive. 

In 1923 I went to school. My eight 
years in school passed quickly. All 
the days were filled with noisy, joyous 
life and hard study. From the first 
day I wore a Pioneer’s tie and until 
the end of school I worked in a Pio- 
neer detachment. I loved the Pioneer 
assemblies and the ringing songs. 
Two problems tormented me—what 
to be and where to go for further 
study. 

At last I decided I would be a 
teacher. Friends of mine who were 
studying in the Chemical Institute in 
Tiflis came to Stepanakert during the 
summer vacation. Their stories of 
student life filled me with excitement 
and the thought of going to college 
never left me for a moment. 

I waited impatiently for an answer 
to my application. 

At last a messenger appeared on 
our doorstep and handed me a tele- 
gram. It read: 

“YOU HAVE BEEN ACCEPTED 
IN THE INSTITUTE. COME IMME- 
DIATELY.” 

The telegram was from the Peda- 
gogical Institute in Ordjonikidze. 
What joy! I would be a college stu- 
dent! That evening my mother and 


father reminisced about what had be- 
come of other members of our family. 
Shoemaker . . . doorkeeper . . . tailor. 





Those were the only callings our fam- 
ily had known, and among the women 
not one had ever before been literate. 
My parents’ faces shone with happi- 
ness. 

On my first day in Ordjonikidze J 
awoke early in the morning, when the 
first rays of the sun came into my 
room. My head was full of thoughts 
of the new life I was beginning. How 
would I study, who would be my 
friends, how would I manage to live 
alone in a strange city? I went to 
the Institute long before the opening 
bell, while it was still deserted. The 
whole morning I walked up and down 
its corridors, timidly inspecting the 
mysterious lists and inscriptions on 
the doors of the class-rooms and lab- 
oratories. Four years awaited me in 
those bright rooms. Would I be able 
to get along? I did not even know 
how to speak Russian. 

The corridors filled with chattering 
young people. Students with brief- 
cases and books under their arms 
gathered in small groups and talked 
animatedly. For them everything 
here was familiar and comprehensible. 
And I had arrived at the Institute on 
September 26—almost a month after 
the beginning of the term. The bell 
sounded and the chain of my thoughts 
was interrupted. The students in a 
noisy body entered the auditorium, I 
with them. 

During the period from my first 
day at the Institute until January it 
sometimes happened that in some of 
my studies I received bad marks. 
Three times I failed in physics tests. 
Sometimes it seemed to me that I 
could not go on at the Institute, and 
then I would think—‘Supposing I 
were to leave my studies and go home 
—what would my parents say? I 
should be ashamed...” The Com- 
somol committee helped me a great 
deal. Several girls were assigned 
especially to help me. I was supposed 
to study Russian with them. Gradual- 
ly I felt myself developing and began 
to do better in my studies. I got 
through the first semester success- 
fully, with “good” in all my studies. 

I finished my first college year. It 
was like a bridge to the future. Dur- 
ing that year I grew familiar with the 
Institute and its life. I had many 
comrades. The second year was en- 
tirely different. In all my studies I 
got the mark “excellent.” On the day 
of the celebration of the fifteenth an- 
niversary of the great proletarian rev- 
olution I received two books as a pre- 
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by 


ARMIK 


ARAKELIAN 


Armik’s story is not unusual. What she describes is the normal life 

of thousands of Soviet youth today. Russians, Armenians, Ukrain- 

ians, Tartars—young women of all nationalities have full opportun- 

ity both to study and to participate in all the manifold activities of 
the new Soviet world. 


mium—a small gift, but very precious 
tome. This was my first premium. 

In the Institute we had to learn to 
combine our studying with outside 
activities. A Soviet college student 
must be a cultured, well rounded 
human being, not confined within the 
walls of the college. I became group 
organizer of the Comsomols. Our 
group was always the first and at the 
end of the year we received the Red 
Banner for our work. The next year 
I was elected Comsomol organizer for 
my faculty, and now I am working as 
assistant Comsomol secretary of the 
Institute. 

Not long ago Lev Borisovich, our 
zoology professor, came to us in our 
Comsomol committee room. The In- 
stitute was planning to promote sev- 
eral girls to scientific work. The pro- 
fessor informed us: 

“Armik, we are going to make an 
*aspirant of you.” 

This news was a great event for me. 
Not every student is permitted to be 
an aspirant. I remembered the long 
road I had come—from a diffident 
Armenian girl, knowing not a word of 
Russian, to one of the leading stu- 
dents, successfully finishing the In- 
stitute’s course. A wide road to sci- 
entific work lay before me. 

In their free hours the students of 
the Institute take part in different 
circles. We have a photographers’ 
circle, a music circle, a dramatic 
circle. I was especially interested in 
mountain climbing. I knew of the 
famous peaks of the world and read 
a great deal of Alpine literature. 
When OPTE (the Proletarian Tourist 
Society) organized a circle at the In- 
stitute I was the first to sign up and 
to draw in my friends. On our rest 
days we went mountain climbing and 
once we ascended Mt. Stolovia. 

In the evening I would stroll along 
the street and often from Proletarian 
Park I would feast my eyes on the 
majestic panorama of the Caucasus 
Mountains spread out before me. 
Among them rose the grizzled Kazbek. 

On one of those strolls the idea was 
born of climbing Kazbek in winter. 
And we decided that whatever hap- 
pened we would conquer the snowy 
giant. There were six of us. I was 
the only girl in the group. 

On the morning of March 24 we left 
the settlement of Kazbek and started 
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* This means receiving a fellowship, leading to an 
assistant professorship. 
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to the top along a narrow trail. Nika 
Kirikashvilli was our leader. He was 
a courageous youth who had already 
climbed Kazbek seventeen times, and 
he was solicitous about every member 
of the expedition. 

“No woman has ever climbed Kaz- 
bek before in winter. We shall see 
that she gets to the top,” he said con- 
fidently. 

The weather was marvelous. The 
snow was not deep. Kazbek glistened 
in the bright rays of the morning sun. 
The wind idled around its snowy 
ridges, blowing the snow into fantastic 
airy figures. Our first goal was the 
meteorological station at a height of 
4,000 meters, where the barometer 
showed a pressure of 360 mm. Here 
the wintering party met us joyously. 
The old inhabitants of Kazbek had 
never before seen a girl on the summit 
of Kazbek in winter. 

Many of us had headaches and 
nausea, the first sign of mountain 
sickness. We decided to spend the 
night at the meteorological station 
and at 5 A. M. on March 26 we started 
on the next lap. The crown of Kazbek 
hung right over our heads. It seemed 
as though we could conquer the giant 
in two steps. One of my comrades 
recited some lines from Lermontov: 


Over the crest of the Caucasus 

Flew the exile from Paradise, 

Below Kazbek, with its crystal gleam, 

Lifted its peak of eternal ice. 

No mythical demons we, storming 
the heights of Kazbek, but a bold sex- 
tette of students. We clambered up 
an icefield rent by deep fissures. Deep 


























below us gurgled a spring. A dead 
world surrounded us. 

Our way became steeper and more 
difficult. I went slowly, feeling a great 
weight in my feet. It seemed that 
someone was dragging them back. My 
pulse was beating wildly. 

Everyone climbed silently, feeling 
great fatigue. Now we had reached 
the saddle. But the top was still far 
away, though only 48 meters of our 
climb remained. We had to cut out 
steps for ourselves in the hard snow 
to keep from sliding. I followed the 
tracks of the leading comrades. Sud- 
denly I slipped, felt that I was losing 
my balance and would be hurled 
downward. The alarm was instantly 
given along the rope. But before I 
had time to cry out my comrades 
threw themselves down in the snow, 
drove in their ice picks, pulled the 
rope taut and the fall was checked. 
Below was a bottomless abyss. The 
slightest slip, one false move, and I 
would have been hurled into its 
depths. 

At last, the summit. What joy! The 
clouds lay above us in a milky shroud. 
We gazed at the magnificent pano- 
rama. We clasped each other’s hands, 
rejoicing in our victory. It is difficult 
to express that experience on paper. 

The summit of Kazbek! About 
which hundreds of Alpinists dream, 
of which poets sing and old folks tell 
legends. It was under our feet. We 
stayed on the summit for an hour. 
Kazbek was conquered! The storm- 
ing of Kazbek was a great lesson, our 
first test in courage and daring. 

I told of our victory at a students’ 
meeting. I proposed that we organize 
a mass expedition of students to take 
Kazbek. But we could not stop there. 
There was also in the Caucasus the 
still loftier summit of Mt. Elbruz. It 
was decided that six girls should 
make the ascent. 

On the night of April 9 two mem- 
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The old cathedral at Stari Novgorod, where hundreds of thousands of rubles 
are being spent on repairs and renovations of old paintings and ikons. 


Panwa all, the only way really to 
learn about a place is to go there. 
Members of the American Friends of 
the Soviet Union and sympathizers 
have been asking for a long time about 
a group trip to the USSR this summer. 
The F. S. U. has agreed and it is all 
arranged. One stipulation, however, is 
that this must not be merely a Cook’s 
tour of the Soviet Union. It will be in 
the nature of a delegation of real 
' seekers after knowledge who want to 
see for themselves the results of the 
eighteen years effort of the Soviet 
people to build socialism. 

But this does not mean that the 
delegation will be modelled after some 
of the dry-as-dust seminar tours that 
frequently go over under the leader- 
ship of still drier professors. Serious 
study of people, institutions, collec- 
tive farms, factories and cultural or- 
ganizations will, of course, be made. 
And because the delegation will rep- 
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resent the American Friends of the 
Soviet Union, special facilities for 
such study can be arranged. Still, 
there will be plenty of time for enjoy- 
ment of the lighter side of the USSR 
and the pleasures that always attend 
the business of going places. 

There is a big difference between 
going to the Soviet Union alone and 
going as a member of a delegation. 
Soviet Russians are like that—if you 
come by yourself, well, nichevo; but 
if you are a delegate, then you are 
somebody. ‘Do you think, as a mere 
traveler you would have a chance to 
talk to say, Kalinin, President of the 
Central Executive Committee; Mezh- 
lauk, chief of Foreign Trade or Karl 
Radek? Not a chance in a million. 
But as a member of a delegation from 
America you’ve got a very good 
chance. it is the same in the case of 
a workers’ club, a collective farm or a 
factory. A delegation is welcomed 
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by 
HELEN KAY 


with open arms; meetings are held; 
perhaps the director will make a 
speech, and invite you to tea in the 
evening with the comrades. 

But all this is generalizing. Here 
are the particulars: The party sails 
from New York on the Georgic July 
11. Two days are spent in London. 
Aboard the Soviet steamer (you get 
on right at London Bridge), a five-day 
cruise through the North Sea, the Kiel 
Canal and the Baltic brings the group 
into Leningrad harbor on the 26th. 
On board ship, it may be the Jan 
Rudzutak or the Felix Dzerzhinsky or 
some other, we don’t know yet, you 
get a foretaste of Soviet life. The 
crew, composed of men and women, 
consider it their special duty to be 
hosts to their passengers. They show 
you movies, dance and entertain 
proudly with the ship’s crew balalaika 
orchestra—and either the captain or 
the seamen’s union chairman is sure 
to make a speech. 

At the harbor, customs formalities 
are simple, unless you are bringing in 
a flock of rubles, more than a quart 
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of rye or over a hundred cigarettes. 
It only takes an hour or so and while 
the over-polite inspectors are waiting 
for you to come up to the counter in 
your turn, you sit in the pavilion and 
drink tea. ; 

Whisked to either the Astoria or 
Europa hotel by fast motorcar, the 
party begins its acquaintance with 
Intourist, the Soviet travel company 
that operates all the tourist hotels. 
Both hostelries are a little too ornate 
to fit the Soviet scene, but the rooms 
are comfortable and the food in the 
roof restaurant good. What to see in 
Leningrad? Altogether too much for 
two days. The Hermitage museum for 
one, the fortress of Peter and Paul for 
another. Those are old things, like 
the Winter Palace and the Admiralty 
that you can look at walking about 
the town in the afternoon. What is 
important are the fine new workers’ 
clubs, the nurseries, kindergartens, 
new parks and clinics. There are 300 
schools and institutes of higher learn- 
ing in Leningrad—you may get a 
chance to sample a couple. 

The arrow express to Moscow, over- 
night. Nice soft compartments, 
though the train radio which blares 
quite late into the night might keep 
you awake longer than you like. The 
five days in Moscow need hardly be 
described to readers of Soviet RuSSIA 
TopAy. You don’t have to stick with 
the group if you don’t wan’t to. But 
if you come along, you can be sure 
that the program for less than a week 
in the capital will be a thrilling and 
most enjoyable one. We don’t know 
what hotel the party will be put up at, 
but it will be a good one because all 
four Intourist hotels are that—the 
National, Savoy, Metropole and New 
Moscow. Have a ride on the palatial 


_new subway; participate in interviews 


with Soviet leaders; go to Moscow’s 
excellent museums, visit the Park of 
Culture and Rest; the marriage and 
divorce bureau; perhaps a factory like 
the Ball Bearing Plant—there are doz- 
ens of things that can be done, even 
in five days. And don’t forget July 
29, which is day before “free day,” 
when the dance-minded turn out at 
the Metropole for an evening with one 
of the best jazz bands in Europe and 
a swell floor where the dancing is 
around a big fountain. 

On the second of August, off for 
Kharkov. The town looks like a movie 
set of the XXI Century. Just a few 
years ago it was a bunch of mud huts; 
now, just one of its many modern 
buildings is the biggest in Europe. 
The town is only a little over a half 
million in population, but what a 
place! You’ll see a sports field, for 
example that makes the Yankee 
Stadium look like a dime. Two days 
here and then we go to the sticks: 
Rostov down on the Don River in the 
North Caucasus where the big wheat 
farms are. Before going out to the 
huge collectives, it’s a wise thing to 
look over one of the best agricultural 
machinery plants in the world. You 
have to spend a whole day to see the 
big farms. But if you went. out to 
Campbell’s big place in Montana you’d 
have to spend almost as long a time. 

Train again. Sochi. Have you ever 
been in Florida or California? Neither 
of them can touch Sochi for climate 
cure or scenery. It’s on what is now 
known as the Black Sea Riviera at the 
base of the Caucasus, the highest 
mountains in Europe. Then we take 
a boat for Yalta. Whenever I think 
of Yalta, I picture cypresses, moun- 
tains and glistening white palaces. If 





you like, you can drive over to see 
the old Tsar’s palace at Livadia, or go 
up into the hills to the Dollossa sani- 
torium. But as for me, I would prefer 
merely to rest, swim and wander 
about Yalta itself, one of the most 
charming ports in the whole world. 

If you want a thrilling auto ride, 
try the one from Yalta to Sevastopol, 
—you remember the place—where the 
big battle of the Crimean war was 
fought in the fifties. There is no time 
to describe all the things you can see 
in Sevastopol: the Cyclorama of 
the battle, Khersones, an old Greek 
city three kilometers outside, the 
swimming stadium in the harbor and 
numerous museums. Oh, well, you 
can always take your choice. But in 
the meantime you have to get on a 
boat again. Off to Odessa. 

You may not know it, but Odessa 
is, besides being an industrial center 
and an important port, one of the out- 
standing health resorts of the world. 
They have curative mud in the Le- 
man, as they call it, that makes hope- 
less rheumatics walk in three weeks. 
The climate is salubrious and the city, 
reached from the harbor by those 
steps made famous in Hisenstein’s 
picture “Potemkin,” is a model of city 
planning at its best. 

Let us go to Kiev now. We arrive 
on August 15. Laid out high in the 
hills above the tree-clad Dniepr valley, 
it has all the charm of an ancient city 
combined with the stern and modern 
renovation that naturally must come 
about when a proud old town becomes 
the capital of a Soviet Republic—the 
Ukraine. 

Of course, a large part of the suc- 
cess of such a tour depends on the 
leader, and you could not find a better 

(Continued on page 34) 


One of the beautiful bays along the Kamchatka coast, where the scenery is no less 
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beautiful than that of the Crimea and the Caucasus. Save this for your next trip! 
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Sidney Webb Writes 
“HOW PLANNING 


he the USSR they have substituted 
for profit-making the planned pro- 
duction and consumption of products, 
substituting this for the anarchy of 
the capitalists—out of which we do 
get our wants more or less supplied. 
Their economy is deliberately organ- 
ized and planned for the advantage of 
the whole community, and not for 
the profit of any particular person. 

The operation of making the plan 
begins in a way which no government 
enterprise in Western countries has 
ever begun. It begins by saying: 
“How many people next year will 
there be to provide for in the whole 
country?” They can estimate from 
the census how many people—men, 
women and children—there will be 
all the way from the Baltic to the 
Pacific, from North to South; how 
many there will be and where they 
will be in the main. They cannot 
estimate their appetites; but our ap- 
petites do not differ so enormously 
in quantity though they do in kind. 
They can know how many are men, 
how many women and how many 
children. That is an extremely im- 
portant thing to ascertain, for the 
needs of children differ from those 
of men and women. 

You begin with the assumption— 
a big assumption, but you will find 
afterwards it is justified—that 170,- 
000,000 of people will be supplied 
with purchasing power for the en- 
suing year. Just start with that esti- 
mation, for that is where British 
economists are bowled over. It will 
either be wages or salaries for the 
people who are able-bodied and in 
active employment, or in social in- 
surance benefit, or scholarships for 
students; or whatever money they 
choose to draw from their little hoards 
—gifts from friends, etc. There are 
people who do not work in USSR, 
who live by eating up their little sav- 
ings or sponging on relations; but 
they all live, and this means that they 
all spend. 

How is this foreseen aggregate of 
spending power going to be distri- 
buted among the various commodities 
and services? Here the representa- 
tives of the consumers’ co-operative 
societies and the managers of the 
various State and municipal shops 
report what kinds of commodities 
their customers have shown that they 
prefer, and what sorts they seem to 
desire more of. The directors of 
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schools and colleges, of theatres and 
cinemas, of publishing houses and 
holiday homes all report what it is 
that their customers are pressing for. 
Upon Gosplan (the State Planning 
Commission), there pour in all the 
year round these reports as to the 
the particular channels in which 
the people’s purchasing power is run- 
ning. This indicates fairly closely 
what will be the character of the ag- 
gregate demand next year. 

The next step is to inquire how 
much is going to be produced in pro- 
ducts and services by all the enter- 
prises, all the industries, all the oil- 
production works, all the agriculture. 
All the receipts of the railways, cine- 
mas, theatres, and all the other places 
of amusement; how much are they 
going to produce? The questions 
they are asked are: What have you 
been producing during the last year? 
What are you producing in the cur- 
rent year, and what will you produce 
next year if there is no alteration? 

Consequently, having got that in- 
formation, we have got the total ex- 
pected supply, and: they always find 
that they need more than will be pro- 
duced by all the producing agencies. 
You will understand why that is, be- 
cause the population is increasing at 
an enormous rate. 

And then every Minister, or People’s 
Commissar, pulls out of his pigeon- 
hole all the schemes and plans which 
he has for making new factories, new 
plans for extending the oilfields, for 
sowing more hectares of wheat and 
so on, and also schemes for new 
cinemas and new theatres and new 
schools. There is no difficulty in find- 
ing things to do; the difficulty is to 
choose out of all this wealth of pos- 
sible enterprises which to build in 
order to satisfy the most urgent need. 
There must be more food, more 
clothes, etc., and they pick these out 
and decide the provisional lists of 
additional or enlarged national enter- 
prises. 

This is the first step. We have got 
so far, but with all this welter of 
enterprises of production of every 
kind of product, from iron and wood 
to boots and theatres, you have got to 
bring them to a technological balance. 
You see, for instance, supposing you 
want more scissors and knives, the 








factory which produces the scissors 
and knives says, “We can certainly 
produce more, but we shall want more 
steel.” Then you must go to the 
steel-works, and ask whether they 
can supply more steel, and then they 
will say that “‘we shall want some more 
iron-ore”; and then you go to the 
iron-ore mines, and see whether they 
can produce the necessary additional 
amount. 

Then there are other questions. 
There is, for instance, fuel. You can- 
not do anything without fuel, and 
therefore you will need more fuel if 
you want more knives. Therefore 
more coal, or peat, or oil must be 
available. There are all sorts of ad- 
ditional components which have to be 
provided. 

So after you have settled how much 
you want of the things, and what 
kinds, and how to get all the extra 
factories, there is still to be a techno- 
logical plan, to be sure that the whole 
thing, from the iron-ore to the small 
pocket-knife, or from the ox that is 
going to be slain in order to make 
leather for boots, to the fuel, is pro- 
vided for. You have got to have all 
that in one complicated balance, be- 
fore you can arrive at even a provi- 
sional plan. 

Now the provisional plan is then 
cut up into quotas. Each factory, 
each works, each of every enterprise 
has got its own particular job. And 
it is not only the manager and the 
foreman who look at the quota; all 
the workers of the factory have to dis- 
cuss the quota. And then quite fre- 
quently they come back with a coun- 
ter-plan, and want to produce even 
more than the quota. Therefore, this 
counter-plan has to be looked into 
very carefully and critically. All the 
people are eager for greater produc- 
tion. This never happens in any other 
country. 

The counter-plan goes back to Gos- 
plan, and they consider all the critic- 
isms, and amendments and alterations 
are made:in accordance with the opin- 
ion there. And then they have got to 
make their plan all over again, and if 
they have calculated on, say, 150 
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dozen knives in a certain time, and 
the counter-plan provides for 200 
dozen, they have got to find out 
whether the extra steel and iron-ore 
can be produced and so on. Then 
finally, when that is all sorted out 
they put their plan before the Sovnar- 
kom (the Council of People’s Com- 
missars) and eventually before the 
Central Committee of the Communist 
Party, and the Central Executive 
Committee of the USSR, and then it 
is turned into a statute, which settles 
what the whole of the productive en- 
terprises of the USSR shall do during 
the ensuing year. 

That is on paper; but as nothing 
ever works out in fact exactly as it 
is set out on paper, there are always 
shortages, and deficiencies of some 
sort, and consequently from the start 
the plan has to be continually revised. 
Various difficulties occur. Having de- 
cided in the plan what the color of 
the clothes the ladies are to wear 
shall be, there are bound to be some 
ladies who want something else, 
Marina blue for instance. There are 
bound to be deficiencies and damaged 
stuff and breakdowns, and there will be, 
above all, delays. But much of this is 
foreseen at the beginning, and provi- 
sion made against such accidents. 
There is also bad stock, but there are 
many ways of getting rid of bad 
stock. We find in our own depart- 
mental stores they get rid of their bad 
stock; they alter prices, they have a 
bargain counter, they pass it on from 
one district to another. And the USSR 
can manage these things at least as 
well as this country. 

There is no limitation of the con- 
sumer’s freedom. He gets purchas- 
ing power all the year round, and he 
has complete freedom to spend it as 
he chooses. We think we have free- 
dom of purchasing choice here. It is 
quite true that when a man receives 
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two pounds a week he is free to spend 
that as he pleases, but when he has 
four children, and so many expenses, 
club subscriptions, etc., he does not 
find he has got very much free money; 
he does not find he has got any free- 
dom at all. That compulsion to spend 
is not arrived at by any Act of 
Parliament—he might buy a motor- 
car or anything else, but freedom is 
limited by economic necessity. The 
first demand is hunger, and the neces- 


sity for keeping alive, and when you > 


have satisfied all those imperious 
needs it is very difficult for the mass 
of English people to get any free- 
dom over and above that. 

All the freedom that is possible is 
allowed in the USSR. Gosplan pro- 
vides every conceivable thing, and 
speaking generally the consumer has 
complete freedom in the USSR to 
spend in any way he pleases. 

Now about distribution—that is an 
important point. Distribution does 
not manage itself. You have got to 
have some machinery. The machinery 
for giving the consumer freedom of 
choice is a very old one, and was not 
invented by the Bolsheviks; and that 
is money. Here you see the real use 
of money. It is a token which you use 
as a mechanism of distribution. Every- 
body gets his token, and is then free 
to go and buy what he likes. 

You will notice the logical maxi- 
mum of money or currency as the 
medium of exchange. You do not 
want more currency in a country than 
enough for everybody to have, from 
one pay day to another, the cash 
equal to the purchasing power that 
the community allows to them. This 
gives each consumer his maximum 
freedom. No country needs any more. 
It would not be any use to people. 
More money than enough is no use, 
but you must have the right amount 
of money to enable each consumer to 
be able to divide his purchasing power 
as he desires. 

Now, you see, the factories have 
received their quota and final plan, 
saying how much they have to pro- 
duce, and that means that they have 
got to have the necessary personnel, 
the staff, the necessary number of 
skilled people, etc. Therefore we 
have every factory in the land taking 
on additional staff that they need, in 
order to supply the increased amount 
which will be required. Thus extra 
people will be applying for situations, 
and therefore you see why you are 
able to say that everybody has pur- 
chasing power. 

There is no unemployment in the 
USSR, and there has been no unem- 
ployment for five years. It means that 
in the USSR there is no one who 
can’t be told where to get a job. There 
is no compulsion. People need not 
work if they do not want to, but then 
they won’t get any wages or purchas- 






ing power; therefore people prefer to 
go to work. They have the choice of 
jobs, and there is no compulsion on 
them to take any particular place. 
The number of places is made to fit 
the number of people. 

Then each factory, each industry, 
has to make its own financial balance. 
That goods will cost so much, that 
labor will cost so much, wages so 
much, steel etc., and therefore the 
cost of an article in the USSR is as- 
sessed on the aggregate of the wages 
which, directly or indirectly, have 
been involved in making the article. 
The standard time rates of wages are 
fixed by negotiations once a year be- 
tween the trade unions and the vari- 
ous managements. Each trade union 
includes manager and technicians. 

They will get the whole of the ulti- 
mate net profit, after you have taken 
from the gross profit the necessary 
amount for maintenance, etc., for 
new and additional factories, and for 
the expenses, etc. They prefer to give 
a large part of it in social services; 
so they put aside whatever they 
choose for sick pay, and maternity 
benefit, and old-age pensions, and all 
the whole array of social services, 
which are very much behindhand in 
other countries. All of what is left 
is distributed among the people who 
are working, as a personal wage. 

You see why you are able to start 
on the assumption that everybody has 
purchasing power. You have every- 
body employed; everybody who is 
eating at all has been working for 
what he has been eating. You have 
employment for everybody, and wages 
for everybody. For those too young 
or too old to work, as for the sick and 
the infirm, and for those who are 
studying, there are stipends provided 
instead of wages. The result is that 
the whole thing comes into a compli- 
cated moving equilibrium. The work 
is converted into the services which 
the people desire, which are open to 
be purchased by the people, and em- 
ployment is available for everyone at 
wages and salaries which give them 
the purchasing power to buy what 
they want. 

The result is that, not only is there 
no unemployment, but there is nobody 
making any profit out of mere buying 
to sell again, or out of hiring men 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne in a scene from the 





current Pulitzer Prize play “Idiot’s Delight” 


LFRED LUNT, star of many 
Broadway hits and idol of the 
American theatre public, has two rea- 
sons for envying his Soviet colleagues. 
First, Soviet audiences come on time 
and secondly, the Soviet theatre ap- 
parently has more money than Broad- 
way to spend on productions. 

Although it is over a year since Mr. 
Lunt visited the Soviet Union, mem- 
ories of the Moscow stage still linger 
vividly in his mind. “The Soviet the- 
atre,” he told me, “is one of the finest 
in the world. I failed to see any me- 
diocre acting, even in the minor roles. 
Their productions seem to bear out 
Stanislavsky’s epigram that there are 
no small parts, there are only small 
actors.” 

The direction, he went on, was uni- 
versally superb, but what delighted 
him most was the lavishness of 
the productions—the costly costumes, 
the expensive sets. “There is not 
enough money here to put on shows 
in such style,” he reflected. 

Soviet audiences were a source of 
joy to Alfred Lunt. They were so in- 
tent and responsive. Even though a 
large portion of them had never been 
to the theatre prior to the Revolution, 
Soviet directors do not attempt or 
find it necessary to lessen the artistic 


qualities of a production in order to 


achieve a popular success. 

To get back to Mr. Lunt’s pet aver- 
sion, he told us that in “Taming of 
the Shrew,” members of the cast 
joined him in booing late comers. 
“Why does the American public,” he 
lamented, “pay high prices for tickets 
and miss first acts?” 

The interview was informal. We 
chatted in the actor’s dressing room 
at the Shubert Theatre while he made 
up for his evening’s appearance in 
“Tdiot’s Delight,” the current Broad- 
way success. 

Robert E. Sherwood’s satire on 
munition makers is in harmony with 
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Alfred Lunt’s pacifist views. The thea- 
tre, he believes, offers one of the best 
mediums for advancing the cause of 
peace. 

Alfred Lunt is as exuberant in life 
as on the stage. He was born in Mil- 
waukee 43 years ago but seems con- 
siderably younger. His _histrionic 
career began at the Castle Square 
Theatre in Boston in 1913. Lunt and 
his illustrious wife, Lynn Fontanne, 
are the most widely famed couple in 
the theatre world. 

Mr. Lunt owns a measure of mod- 
esty which is not characteristic of 
his profession. Lack of vanity in 
his own accomplishments is one of his 
charming qualities. He readily admires 
ability in others. For Soviet actors 
he has high regard. In his opinion, 
Kachalov of the Moscow Art Theatre, 
beloved by Moscow audiences, is one 
of the most gifted artists in the world. 

Mr. Lunt went to Moscow for only 
five days but remained two weeks. A 
London engagement prevented a 
longer stay. During their sojourn Mr. 


Lunt and Miss Fontanne, who accom- . 


panied him, visited the Kamerny, Mos- 
cow Art, Vakhtangov and Bolshoy the- 
atres. He thought the Moscow Art 
production of Gogol’s “Dead Souls” 
was the best all around performance. 
Among the newer plays, he was most 
enthusiastic about Gorky’s “Yegor 
Bulichev” as presented at the Vakh- 
tangov Theatre. “I was so moved by 
that performance,” he said, “that I 
stood and cheered.” 

Alexander Tairov, regisseur of the 
Kamerny Theatre, held a reception for 
the Lunts which was attended by 
most of the prominent Moscow play- 
ers. They found Soviet actors a pros- 
perous happy group, and promised to 
visit them again soon. 

Soviet dramaturgy is followed with 
interest by Mr. Lunt, who reads most 
of the new plays which have been 
translated. He is not certain whether 
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they would be successful on Broadway 
since the American audience is unac- 
customed to that genre. He does be- 
lieve, however, that if the Moscow Art 
troupe played New York again they 
would draw a large attendance. 

Mr. Lunt did not visit Germany in 
the course of his travels. He felt that 
the present-day German theatre had 
little of interest to offer him. 

Mr. Lunt regrets very much that 
theatrical engagements in this coun- 
try make it impossible for Miss Fon- 
tanne and himself to attend the Thea- 
tre Festival which will be held in Mos- 
cow the first ten days of September 
this year. The Theatre Festival was 
the occasion of the Lunts’ first visit 
to Moscow. They were there as the 
guests of the Soviet Government. Mr. 
Lunt feels that these festivals offer 
an especially rich opportunity to get a 
real cross section of the Soviet stage. 


A scene from a new film of the Ostrovsky 
drama “The Girl Without a Dowry” 
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THE OLD WORLD 


Stills from Joris Ivens’ pictures on the 
Borinage coal district in Belgium. 





“We find the evicted coal miner’s family S. at the back of their former house. Four 
days they have slept outside, father, mother (pregnant) and two children.” 


Filming Two Worlds 


HE work on my latest films led 
me into two great coal districts: 
the Borinage in Belgium and Donbas 
in the Soviet Union. As I have the 
habit, like many sailors, of keeping a 
journal or diary, let us pick out from 
this record two days which are typical] 
of my work in the two countries. 
Wednesday: Weather changeable, 
sun and rain. Have only 180 feet of 
film left for two important episodes. 
At six in the morning Stork and I go 
from Mons to Monoblock. Twelve 
o’clock, all Monoblock scenes taken. 
Heartbreaking. Monoblock is, or 
rather was, a little coal miners’ vil- 
lage. Seen from the main street, an 


’ attractive little settlement, with a 


much too big, and empty, church. As 
one walks through the streets, one 
sees that of 330 houses, 200 are va- 
cant. The skeleton of a village. 

In the great strike of 1932 all work- 
ers in Monoblock dropped their tools 
in unison. The mine managers do not 
need these miners in 1933 and 1934. 
Therefore a simple order: Get out of 
our mines, get out of our houses. For 
the houses belong to the company. We 
all know this slow systematic method 
of firing—though when the strike was 
called off the miners were promised 
that they would all be taken back at 
the mines. 

We find the evicted family S. at the 
back of their former house. The doors 
are locked, sealed and nailed. Four 
days they have slept outside, father, 
mother (pregnant) and two children. 
Neighbors dare not take them in. The 
special police of the company are too 
watchful. Today S. moves to his 
parents. There he will get the corner 
of a room for two days. The day after 
tomorrow he will move into the bar- 
racks which have been standing since 
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the war, sixteen years ago. His will be 
the 302nd family to move in. 

We shoot eight scenes (in the fog), 
two takes, numbers 6 and 7, of the 
mother who will soon have a child. 
For her, S. broke down the door of 
the toilet which luckily opened on the 
yard. Now the mother is somewhat 
better protected in the damp nights 
than father and the two kids. To- 
morrow we'll shoot some scenes at 
Brag—how all the workers together— 
Catholic, Socialist, Communist—de- 
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Gorlovka, in the Donbas coal district of 
the USSR. Alexey Stakhanov takes a walk 
with his wife and daughter. They have 
just moved into a new house. 





fend their homes against all comers. 

Rent strike. Two o’clock. G. took 
us today to the Halden. Tomorrow 
we'll photograph it. The unemployed 
miners search for coal in the moun- 
tains of waste that is dumped from 
the mines—little pieces of coal like 
diamonds. The air is full of yellow 
gas. From five in the morning till 
four in the afternoon—one pail of coal 
(Note for shooting script: Compare 
the old women and the young workers 
coming down the mountain, emphasize 
what today’s system makes out of 
man). 

Below on the road. On the north 
side, strong barbed wire fences and 
gigantic mountains of good black 
coal. But not for the miners of the 
Borinage. Not for the unemployed in 
the towns. This coal is special coal. 
It is not for sale, market price is too 
low—and market price is law. The in- 
finite wisdom of the stock exchange 
wants this coal to rot. 

Naturally some of us steal. Even in 
a war barrack it is cold. But it’s 
dangerous business, the guards have 
dogs and rifles. Enough. “Tomorrow 
you want to film these scenes? Come 
at five o’clock. We will help you with 
the apparatus.” .... 

Soviet Union, Donbas Coal Mines, 
near Gorlovka. . The same words! 
“Come at five o’clock. We will help 
you with the apparatus.” But now we 
do not film miners permitted to search 
for little pieces of coal—one pail a 
day; we film workers in the Soviet 
state, mining and loading their own 
coal. The workers told me yesterday 
that some weeks ago, on a free after- 
noon they loaded 16 carloads of coal 
for the sister factory—a great steel 
mill. 

(Continued on page 32) 











By 
GRACE McDONALD 


The picture shows one of the 
powerful Soviet freight loco- 
motives of the new FD type. 
Two thousand of these are 
produced annually by the 
Kramatorsk locomotive works. 


A NEW ERA for RAILROAD WORKERS 


HE year 1936 will mark a second 

revolution in the lives of railroad 
workers in the Soviet Union. In 1917 
the revolution was political, putting 
into the hands of the workers them- 
selves the control of their work and 
welfare. 

The 1936 revolution places the tech- 
nical achievements of railroad engi- 
neering the world over in the hands 
of Soviet railroad labor. It enables 
them to take advantage of electrifica- 
tion, powerful locomotives, signal 
equipment and high power machinery, 
to increase the tempo of railroad ser- 
vices and at the same time increase 
their earnings. 

Two years ago daily carloadings, 
the measure of railroad efficiency, 
averaged 59,000. For the first quarter 
of 1936 the average was 80,302 cars. 
On one day 98,000 cars were loaded 
and a new goal has been set at 100,- 
000 cars. 

Not only is there a much greater 
bulk of traffic being moved, but the 
speed of both freight and passenger 
traffic has been increased, with acci- 
dents kept at a minimum. 

It took almost twenty years of 
heroic effort to rebuild and re-equip 
the broken-down railroad plant which 
fell to the new government in 1917. 
To adapt this outworn plant, totally 
destroyed in many localities and non- 
existent in others, to the rapidly 
mounting production demands of the 
first Five Year Plan was a difficult 
if not impossible task. 

The railroads, unable to install 
modern facilities fast enough to cope 
with the rising traffic and passenger 
demand, fell behind and in doing so 
slowed up the whole drive. This gap 
between production of goods and 
transportation to and from farm, mine 
and factory has now been filled. As a 
testimonial to this achievement 976 
railroad workers have just been 
awarded the highest orders in the 
land. 

Michael Dmitrevsky, Soviet railroad 
engineer, is one of the men responsible 
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for the new era in the railroading of 
his country. He is a link between the 
old and the new because railroading is 
a highly skilled occupation. It cannot 
be mastered over night. All the more 
credit to the veterans of pre-revolu- 
tionary days who bridged the gap. 

Dmitrevsky started railroading at 
the age of eighteen, in 1902. By 1905, 
he had climbed from assistant engi- 
neer to freight engineer. By 1915, 
during the world war, he was promo- 
ted to passenger service. He had 
reached what was then the top of the 
ladder in skill, pay and working con- 
ditions. 


“At that time,” writes Dmitrevsky, 
“the average earnings of an engineer 
amounted to from 70 to 80 rubles a 
month, which hardly sufficed for food 
for the family.” (At that time the 
ruble was estimated at 50c in Ameri- 
can money.) 


Hours were at least thirteen a day 
and sometimes even the whole twenty- 
four hours without a break. If a man 
refused to work several nights at a 
stretch when ordered, he was persecu- 
ted and often lost his job. 


There was no sick insurance. IIl- 
ness meant starvation because if you 
left work for any length of time you 
were likely to be fired. 


After the revolution life began to 
change. Work was cut to eight hours 
a day. It is now seven hours. Wages 
were raised. Dmitrevsky now earns 
from 600 to 1000 rubles a month, de- 
pending on additional sums received 
for economizing on fuel, keeping the 
locomotive in good shape, avoiding de- 
lays, etc. “I have been rewarded time 
and again for my good production 
work, sometimes 300 rubles, other 
times 200 rubles and even 1,000 ru- 
bles,” he says. 

Average yearly wages of Soviet rail- 
road workers increased 300 per cent 
between 1924 and 1932. In July 1933 
they were further increased from 20 
to 60 per cent with advances for over- 
time and for more efficient work. Av- 


sisal 


erage monthly wages in 1934 were 162 
rubles. In 1935 they had increased to 
187 rubles (including increases for 
bread). In addition, the innumerable 
free state services, estimated to add 
from 30 to 40 per cent to real wages, 
must be considered. 


If engineer Dmitrevsky were em- 
ployed in American railroad service he 
would be one of our best paid mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers. He would have 34 
years’ seniority which would entitle 
him to a fairly secure job. But men 
with less years of service would either 
be given poorer jobs or lose out alto- 
gether as the roads in the USA cut 
forces through speed-up, abandonment 
of track, mergers or consolidation of 
facilities. 


The railroad worker in the United 
States suffers by comparison in many 
other ways. He cannot retire at the 
age of 60 as can his Soviet brother 
with his pension entirely paid by the 
government. In the United States 
railroad workers only begin drawing 
pensions at the age of 65 and they 
have to contribute 31% per cent of 
wages each month to get this pension. 


In case of accident the American 
railroad worker, or his family if he 
were killed, would have to sue the rail- 
road company and if he won the suit 
would probably have to give half of 
what he won to his private lawyer. In 
the Soviet Union the industry pays 
the cost of all accidents and the wages 
of the men while they are recuperat- 
ing. If the worker is incapacitated, a 
pension is paid for life. 


Michael Dmitrevsky is now 52 years 
old. At 60 he can retire on a pension 
entirely paid by his government. 

In case of an accident his family is 
assured his full income and he will be 
given every possible hospital and med- 
ical care free of charge. 

“There are sick benefits for rail- 
waymen,” writes our Russian brother. 
“T now get four weeks’ vacation with 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Julien Bryan 


Films 


As He Pleases 


by 


CHARMION VON WIEGAND 


GROUP of Hollywood producers 
A asked Julien Bryan to show them 
his pictures of the Soviet Union. They 
kept him busy for three hours straight 
showing one reel after another. They 
were very friendly and interested. But 
when it was all over and they were 
asked their opinion, they shook their 
heads sadly. These were fine pictures, 
they said, the photography was excel- 
lent. But they wouldn’t bring in any 
money. They were too highbrow. They 
could be of interest only to a special 
group of persons like. themselves, 
capable of appreciating them, but the 
general public would not care for 
them. Mr. Bryan asked them what 
they felt was lacking. 

Two things, they told him, sex and 
sensation. 

One well-known producer advised 
him to get a couple of good-looking 
young people, a man and a girl, and 
take them along. They could furnish 
a thread of romance against the back- 


. ground of what is going on in the 


Soviet Union. With a love story run- 


A Caucasian mountain boy takes a look 
through Mr. Bryan’s camera. 
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ning through it, he thought the pic- 
ture might be successful. 

“And in those scenes in the moun- 
tains,” suggested another, “have a 
horse falling over a cliff—show the 
horse plunging downward, and then 
show the person left alone on top, 
looking over the edge with horror—” 

The American people, fortunately, 
are not quite so stupid as Hollywood 
thinks they are, and, wherever Julien 
Bryan’s pictures are shown, there have 
been large and enthusiastic audiences 
despite the absence of the boy-meets- 
girl theme or wild west shots. 

The Bryan pictures show normal, 
day-by-day life in the Soviet Union. 
He has been all over the country and 
his pictures cover many phases of life, 
from Moscow street scenes to tribes of 
the reindeer country in the Far North. 
His pictures are documentary films in 
the real sense of the word. There is 
not a single posed picture among them. 
There is no scenario—the pictures are 
simply a living record of people going 
about their daily routine, their work 
and their recreation. But—with all 
due respect to the great ones of Hol- 
lywood—the pictures are sensational. 





Julien Bryan with one of the last of the 
medicine men at Lake Baikal, Siberia. 


If the picture of a whole people rising 
from the poverty and darkness and 
despair that was old Russia into a 
life of joy and abundance for all isn’t 
sensational, I don’t know what is. And 
that is the story these pictures tell. 
Julien Bryan has his own method 
of shooting film. He visits day nur- 
series and schools and stores and fac- 
tories and farms and remains until he 
ceases to be an object of curiosity or 
attention. He gets acquainted, asks 
questions, gets the feel of the work 
and what is being done. He waits un- 
til his presence is taken for granted 
and normal activities are resumed, be- 
fore taking any pictures. The Rus- 
sians are a hospitable people and they 
soon accept the sympathetic stranger 
from the United States as one of them- 
selves. Julien Bryan has infinite pa- 
tience, and waits hours and hours if 
necessary to take the shots he wants. 
Jules Bucher assists Mr. Bryan in 
taking both still and motion pictures. 
The pictures of children are a de- 
light. You see the infants brought to 
a day nursery in the morning by the 
mother on her way to work. You see 
them examined by the doctor, bathed, 
put into fresh clothes, fed. You see 
them asleep and at play. You see the 
various exercises through which their 
little bodies are developed and 
strengthened. You see youngsters 
scarcely able to toddle responding to 
music and even to rhythmic instruc- 
tion. You see the loving care that is 
bestowed upon them by everyone 
around. You see that they are fat and 
happy and beautifully cared for. 
Julien Bryan has been going over to 
the Soviet Union every year since 
1930 when he went with an Open Road 
tour conducted by Maurice Hindus. On 
this tour he took occasional pictures 
which were so successful that he de- 
veloped the idea of recording the 
(Continued on page 33) 
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T is easy to see from these 
the Soviet Union loves and 
children, and how they flourish 
attention they get. In the twos 
above you see the youngsters a 
Children's City that has been 
their delight in Moscow's Park 
and Rest. The train, on the right, 
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hand corner Tungusian children in 
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metican book Julien Bryan is show- 
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VACATIONS 


for 


EVERYBODY 


by 
MYRA PAGE 


OW that spring is with us and 
summer not far off, everyone feels 
that pull to get away, out of the 
grind for awhile—if he is lucky 
enough to have a job—and into Amer- 
ica’s great out-of-doors. Everyone 
should have such a vacation each year, 
perhaps oftener; a time when body 
and mind are renewed and work can be 
resumed with fresh zest. The wear 
and tear of modern industrial civiliza- 
tion makes such rest periods essential. 
But what sharecropper in our 
abundant country ever dreams of 
such a vacation? The millions who 
weave our cloth and dig our coal, 
working on part-time, get only invol- 
untary vacations—layoffs that bring 
disaster into a miner’s or millhand’s 
home. Most professionals dismiss the 
thought of vacation with a “we can’t 
afford it, this year.” In the earth’s 
richest country, with its Miami and 
Virginia Beaches, California sunshine 
and great National Parks, vacations 
remain a luxury which nine-tenths of 
our people can not afford. 

You know how the themes of 
Brahms, Grieg, and Beethoven sing 
in the memory? So do those days, 
spent among hundreds of other happy 
vacationers in the Soviet Riviera, days 
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A soft drink stand in Moscow—now a 
common sight in Soviet cities 
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more vivid than an eight day hike that 
I once had in the Alps and which I 
find myself often reliving, in my 
sleep. 

Above all I remember Maria, Ivan, 
Sasha, Kolya, Katia and Dasha, those 
who hiked, swam, danced and vaca- 
tioned along with me; our long walks 
up the hills where we talked of life in 
America, their experiences in Russia’s 
civil war days and in struggling to 
carry through the Five Year Plan in 
four years, and the tremendous pro- 
gram of the second plan. Their friend- 
ship was natural and rich as their 
folksongs and humor. No matter that 
we came from every part of that vast 
country, from Siberian mines to Ba- 
ku’s oil fields, Samarkand’s cotton 
mills, Leningrad’s steel plants and 
Ukrainian collective farms, with a 
score of languages, nationalities, 
trades and professions among us. 

Especially I remember Maria and 
Kolya, who lived in the room next to 
ours. They had traveled all the way 
from Sakhalin, an island off the coast 
of Siberia, for their rest and medical 
treatment in the Soviet south. Kolya 
was a Jewish boy and former Red Par- 
tisan from Odessa, Maria a homeless 
child from a wild gypsy tribe of the 
Caucasian mountains whom the revo- 
lution had mothered and transformed 
into a gifted young engineer. They 
had gone to Sakhalin to undertake 
hazardous public work—hazardous 
not so much because of the pioneering 
work in subzero weather ten months 
out of the year but because of the war 
clouds, spies and manoeuvres with 
which Japanese imperialists sur- 
rounded the whole Far East. 

Maria and Kolya had spent three 
years there in government and con- 
struction work, sacrificing the ordi- 
nary comforts and culture of modern 
life, health and nerves to their task. 
They had been told that because of 
their impaired health they needn’t re- 
turn to Sakhalin but might take use- 
ful but less strenuos work nearer their 
own sunny clime. They refused. Ma- 
ria said she had a construction plan 
to see through, and Kolya felt too that 
his task in protecting the Soviet bor- 
der was as acute as it had ever been, 
even more. 

Maria, with her classic, rather im- 
mobile features and bearing, looked 
more Persian than gypsy—until her 
black eyes danced or burned with 
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The “Flying Man”—not a method of tor- 
ture but an exciting new game introduced 
in Soviet amusement parks 


quick anger while her red-heeled slip- 
pers stomped. She told me how she 
had been picked up on the streets of 
Tiflis in the early twenties, a homeless 
waif, and placed in one of the govern- 
ment children’s homes. Her mind 
and sympathies, naturally keen, had 
gone out to the new life, and her early 
bitter years were nearly forgotten. 
Maturing rapidly, she had been sent 
to Odessa, so great was the need for 
trained forces, to help in the educa- 
tional bureau of the trade unions. It 
was into this office that the emaciated 
and semi-literate Jewish boy in his 
worn army jacket came one day in 
search of the training that he and 
people like him had fought to make 
possible for their kind. Twenty times 
and more Odessa had been lost to the 
Whites only to be regained by the 
Reds; and Kolya wounded, captured 
and tortured, miraculously escaped to 
rejoin his comrades. I think of Maria 
and Kolya, back at their outposts. 
Theirs is the kind of quiet heroism 
that has made the land of Soviets pos- 
sible, with vacations and work for all. 
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“Moon peered at me with evil-looking eyes” 


Y father was not killed then at the 

furnace, but one eye had been burnt 
out by the sparks. He walked sideways 
now. His head dropped towards his stoop- 
ing shoulders as if he were listening to 
something. He seemed ashamed of his 
blindness. He kept the lid closed over the 
burnt eye, as if he were winking. The 
good eye he opened wider than ever, as 
though endeavoring to convince everyone 
that he could see the world very well in- 
deed and took pleasure in it. 

But he had no pleasure in it at all. He 
had been deprived of everything. The 
strike was a failure. Garbuz and my 
father were arrested that day. The fur- 
nacemen, masons and rollers refused to 
go back to work until their demands were 
acceded to. The first of these was that 
Garbuz and my father should be released 
and taken back to the works. 

The strike lasted three weeks. Then the 
masters set a trap for the workers. Gar- 
buz and my father were released and 
taken on again. But as soon as the works 
got well started, the two men were 
thrown out. 

All the efforts of Garbuz to call the 
workers out again were useless. They 
were famished with hunger, and weary. 

One night Garbuz came to see us. He 
had a hunted, pitiful look about him, 
like a beggar. He almost broke down 
when he was telling my father about 
some arrests that had been made in their 
organization. 

“I suppose our turn’ll come soon”—he 
concluded indifferently. With a sudden 
movement of despair he got to his feet, 
flung some coins down on the table, and 
cried: 

“Fetch us a drop of vodka, Sanya, to 
warm ourselves, I don’t feel too well.” 

I had never seen Garbuz drink before. 
From the way he drank now it was evi- 
dent that he was not used to the stuff. 
He sat there rocking to and fro, gripping 
his big head in his hands. 

“We must find some way out—some way 
out—and soon.” 

He called me over to him, set me be- 
tween his knees and held the glass to my 
lips. 

“Drink it, Sanya. You’ve got to go to 
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The stirring autobiographical novel of a 
young engineer at the great iron and 
steel plant of Magnitogorsk 
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Before the revolution: Nikanor, grand- 
father of the hero, and his son Ostap 
work in the mines. When their families, 
driven from the village by drought, join 
them, they manage to beg from the boss 
a bit of land in “Rotten Gully,” a filthy, 
unhealthy spot, where they build them- 
selves a hut. Nikanor, in order to earn 
more money, asks for a soft seam to work 
and is sent to Number 15 where a miner 
has just been killed. Oid Nikanor, a 
tower of strength, works feverishly until 
finally the mine caves in. He is badly 
hurt, but goes right back to work. Rotten 
Gully soon fills up with other miners’ 
families, and it becomes known as “Dog 
Kennels.” Years go by. Nikanor still 
works in the mine. Ostap becomes a fur- 
naceman in the rolling mill. His oldest 
son, Kozma, is an oiler, his daughter, 
Varka, a moulder. The three younger 
children Mitka, Myurka, and Sanya, the 
hero, collect scrap iron. Nikanor is re- 
spected for his strength by the whole 
community. One day he suddenly goes 


mad, and in the excitement in the hut, 
Granny, his wife, is accidentally knocked 
down and killed. After a few months in 
the madhouse he returns, goes back to 
work, but is never himself again. Kozma, 
urged on by the toothless furnaceman, 
Garbuz, begins to participate in strikes. 
He attempts extra difficult work to make 
more money, there is an accident, he loses 
his arm and a little later is sent to Si- 
beria. Nikanor, ill and broken, is now con- 
fined to bed. He begs Varka to get hima 
lemon. She goes with her friend Nastya 
to Aganesov’s, a brothel, because she 
hears she can get a lemon there. When 
she comes home with the lemon the next 
morning, she finds that her mother has 
drunk herself to death, and Nikanor is 
dying of a stroke. Her father drives her out 
of the house and she becomes a prostitute. 
Ostap, aroused at last by the lifelong 
insults of Butylochkin, the foreman, joins 
a strike, and is badly injured in the trouble 
that follows. 





the dogs anyhow, they’ll never let you get 
on in the world, the blackguards. Don’t 
you think I’m taking to drink—no, I'll be 
sober again in the morning. Now, come 
on, have a drink.” 

My father swayed as he sat at the table 
and raved: 

“Butylochkin, you bloody hunchback— 
I’ll get you yet. I won’t forget what you 
did to my life.” 

He was convinced that the foreman 
with the mousey eyes was to blame for all 
his misfortunes. 

I remember well the last day of my 
father’s life. He had not been home for 
a long time. He came to the door of the 
hut and stood hesitating, like a stranger 
on the threshold. We three children were 
sitting, famished with hunger, on the 
stove. We looked at him as if he were 
a stranger. Terrified that he would come 
near us, we kept silent. 

He was very shy and quiet, and evident- 
ly sober. He took off his cap and carried 
it before him, as one carries a candle, 
shielding it from the draught. He sat 
down on the floor by us and stretched out 
his hand for a caress as if he were beg- 
ging for bread. 

I hid behind Nyurka. I could not bear 
that toil-roughened hand to touch my 
hair. I was afraid it would turn to pow- 
der at the touch. I crouched into the 
corner. My teeth chattered. This face, 


with its one great eye, its twisted lips 
and deep burnt-in lines, terrified me. 

And Dad felt our horror at his disfig- 
urement. He sat a minute longer, as if 
he had gone limp. Then he jumped up 
and rushed out of the house forever, cov- 
ering his eyes with his tattered sleeve. 

Next morning Garbuz ran in to say 
gently: 

“You'd better go and take a look at 
your father for the last time.” 

He was lying on the floor of the glass- 
covered verandah of the mouse-eyed 
foreman’s house. His hatred had led him 
there. But the foreman had taken pre- 
cautions and it was Ostap’s lifeless body 
that lay there on the strip of carpet. 

He lay on his broad back, gripping a 
small sharp crowbar. The lid was raised 
over the blind eye, exposing the dim, fixed 
pupil. 

I did not cry, I just stood there think- 
ng: 
“What a length Dad is, after all.” 

There was no change in our lives after 
the death of father. The days went by as 
before. We did not leave our mud hut. 
From time to time the kind-hearted 
women of Rotten Gully would visit us and 
bring us turnips. Nyurka took possession 
of all our gains, as before. But she was 
not greedy. She would let us have a lick 
of the turnips. 

We crouched day and night inside the 
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big Russian oven, where during my 
mother’s lifetime, bread used to be baked, 
great cauldrons of cabbage soup cooked, 
and the lice steamed out of our clothes. 

... From the so-called “Belgian” woods 
the lazy breeze brought the twittering of 
birds, the mouldy scent of last year’s 
leaves, the coolness of summer air before 
a thunderstorm, the freshness of pine and 
willow catkins. The steppe was yellow- 
ing, fading. Mitka and Nyurka crouched 
in the stove, their blue knees drawn up to 
their blistered chins. Their coughing 
racked them and blew layers of ancient 
soot from the inside of the oven. 

For several days now they had willingly 
given up the gifts of turnips to me. They 
lay there without attempting to rise, 
begging me to warm them a little. I lay 
between them. I felt very hot, but they 
kept on begging me, even in their delir- 
ium, to warm them. 

Once at dawn, I awoke with a shiver. 
On one side of me lay Nyurka, silent. On 
the other side lay Mitka. His ears were 
still warm, but the nails of his out- 
stretched fingers chilled me. His blue lips 
were silent. 

The intense silence terrified me. I 
wanted to get out of the hut, but I could 
not find its dark, narrow door. The walls 
and the stiffened legs of Mitka and 
Nyurka blocked my way. Then I shrieked, 
but the sound was swallowed up in the 
low arch of the stove. 

When I awoke the smell of the slaugh- 
ter-house was in my nostrils. I opened 
my eyes and saw a grey tarpaulin over 
me. I threw it off and sat up. 

I was on the police cart on which 
corpses were carried away. My brother 
and sister lay beside me. All around me 
was the usual everyday crowd of the mar- 
ket. It recoiled at the sight of me. No 
one as yet had ever risen from that cart. 
Never in the annals of the Dog Kennels. 

Then they thought that perhaps Nyurka 
and Mitka might be brought back to life, 
too. It was too late. Their arms were al- 
ready bent awry and black spots showed 
on their wasted cheekbones. 

The cart creaked on its way. I was 
taken back to the mud hut. The empti- 
ness of it terrified me. The ceiling 
seemed so far away. Such great ex- 
panses of wall. And I was so little. The 
table reached up to my throat. 

I ran out of the mud hut and away into 
the wide world. Now I had nobody whom 
I could call my own. 


. 


“Auntie Dura” was short and thick like 
the butcher’s chopping-block. She had a 
hump on her stomach. The Dog Kennels 
said it was fat, and the envious market 
women said she was just breeding frogs 
inside her. 

Dura* was not her real name. She was 
called Dora Alexandrovna. But after she 
had assumed the faith and customs of the 
market, she was known as “Aunt Dura, 
he Frog.” 

; She had little round eyes like pellets 
that someone had hastily tried to flatten 
out. Her nether lip hung down and 
threatened to drop off altogether. Her 


* Dura—Russian for “fool.” 
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cheekbones had bulged out to the sides. 
Her cheeks looked as though she had a 
melon hidden in each. 

“Auntie” sold hot cakes in the market. 
She stood at the busiest point, the cross- 
ing of the fish and grocery stalls. A thick 
woolen shawl protected her tubby shoul- 
ders, summer and winter. She carried a 
zinc heating box on her humpy stomach. 
She would screw her eyes, take a deep 
breath, and crouching a little on her 
stumpy legs, baw] out in a voice that car- 
ried all over the market: 

“Cakes, hot cakes, fried in butter, filled 
with honey!” 

She picked me up in Rotten Gully and 
led me to her home on the fringe of the 
Dog Kennels. 

“You'll be a sort of nephew to me. I’m 
an orphan myself.” 

She showed me a faded photograph of 
a brood of children. 

“All dead,” she wailed—“I’m left all by 
myself like the last blade of grass in the 
field.” 

She wiped away her tears with her 
dirty shawl and added sternly: 

“And you’re to call me Dora Alexan- 
drovna, remember!” 

She taught me to cry her wares for her, 
but I was a failure at that. I stood in 
the middle of the room and yelled for all 
I was worth, but my thoughts were nei- 
ther on Auntie Dura nor her cakes. 

She was vexed, but still she took me 
out with her to the market. 

We roared together. She would break 
off suddenly and I would be left yelling 
alone. 

A crowd would gather and make fun of 
us, but the cakes sold well. Auntie was 
pleased. After a while she would send me 
out alone with the zinc box while she 
stayed home making them. 

But trade went badly in my hands. I 
used to bring the cakes home again. The 
market would not touch them. 

Then I took to collecting fuel of a 
night, and in the daytime I heated the 
stove with shavings, rubbish and coke; 
and I would turn the cakes as they 
browned, while “Auntie” prepared more 
at the long table. 

Dora Alexandrovna had a bad memory, 
however, and she would sometimes for- 
get to give me anything to eat. 

I had to look after myself. While she 
was busy at the table, I would put my 
hand into the deep iron pan on the stove 
and crush out of shape a cake drying in 
the bubbling oil. Then I furtively choked 
myself with bits of damp dough. So I 
managed to live. And Auntie Dura seemed 
quite satisfied. 

I have grown accustomed to the ordi- 
nary life of the Dog Kennels passing our 
window in the murky stinking 
dawn. The sewerage-barrels that 
creak—on the way to the dump. 
The women stumbling in their 
haste to get to the queues for tripe 
at the slaughter-house. The miner 
Koval in his long blouse, 
his face purple with the 
drink he had taken the 
night before. 








The curs returning from their grisly feats 
at the bottom of Rotten Gully. The rol- 
lers, the furnacemen, the masons from 
the works passing like shadows of men. 
The twelve-year-old oilers—my playmates. 
I can see tears in their eyes, but maybe 
I am mistaken—it only seems so through 
the misty window. 

It is the same every morning. But today 
no one passes. I can already see the faded 
photograph on the wall opposite me, and 
still Auntie does not call me, nor start 
her usual work. She has put on her Sun- 
day gown figured with flaming scarlet 
tomatoes. She takes a long time washing 
herself with scented soap before the dim, 
spotty looking-glass. After that she comes 
to me, brimming over with good nature 
and kindness, and says: 

“Sanya, it’s time to get up.” 

I keep my eyes tight shut and do not 
stir. “But today isn’t a holiday?”—I am 
thinking. And Auntie goes on: “Sanya, 
get up, I say, else you’ll miss all the fun.” 

I tear my eyes open at last. 

“Your brother Kozma’s come back.” 

Brother Kozma? That’s the one who 
had always brought me back part of his 
dinner, and bought us sweets on pay-days. 
He occasionally had combed my hair and 
taught me to read. 

Ah, but he has gone forever! I close my 
eyes. Auntie Dura calls me once more 
and then goes out, banging the door 
after her. 

Now I can sleep as much as I want. I 
would like to doze off, but sleep will not 
come to me. At last I slip into forgetful- 
ness. Then I feel a hot hand on my brow. 

I imagine that Granny is crooning her 
old songs over me. My happiness wakes 
me and I see a hairy man standing by me 
and laughing. He does not wait until I 
rise from the straw mattress but seizes 
my head, and kisses me. His prickly 
beard hurts me. 

By the empty sleeve I recognize Kozma. 

He is caressing me and crying in spite 
of his long beard. Then he shakes his fist 
and shouts: 

“Ugh, the scoundrels! 
swine!” 

He presses me to his breast and carries 
me out into the street, his tears rolling 
down into the mud all the time. 

The whole of the Dog Kennels is hur- 
rying to Aganesov’s saloon. They have all 
put on their best clothes, things that are 
only taken out of the trunks on big an- 
nual holidays. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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YOUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
b 


“ 


Question: I have heard it affirmed and 
denied that there was a famine in the 
Soviet Union in 1932 when millions died. 
What are the facts?—M. O., Buffalo, 
ie 


Answer: The constant increase of the 
Soviet population would in itself refute 
any allegation regarding millions of 
deaths from starvation. The most thor- 
ough-going and authentic investigation 
of the Soviet Union has recently been 
made by the two English scholars, Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb. They have delved 
into this question and in their monumen- 
tal work, “Soviet Communism—A New 
Civilization,” they themselves put the 
question: “Was there a famine... ?” 

This is their answer: 

“Those who think this is a simple ques- 
tion to answer will probably already have 
made up their minds, in accordance with 
nearly all the statements by persons hos- 
tile to Soviet Communism, that there was, 
of course, a famine in the USSR; and 
they do not hesitate to state the mortality 
that it caused, in precise figures—un- 
known to any statistician. ... 

“Without expecting to convince the 
prejudiced, we give, for what it may be 
deemed worth, the conclusion to which 
our visits in 1932 and 1934, and sub- 
sequent examination of the available 
evidence, now lead us. That in each of 
the years 1931 and 1932 there was a par- 
tial failure of crops in various parts of 
the huge area of the USSR is undoubted- 
ly true. It is true also of British India 
and of the United States... .” 

They further relate the experiences of 
a large American party of tourists: .. . 
“Our party, consisting of about 20 persons, 
while passing through the villages, heard 
rumours of the village of Garvilovka, 
where all men but one were said to have 
died of starvation. We went at once to in- 
vestigate and track down this rumour. 
We divided into four parties, with four in- 
terpreters of our own choosing, and vis- 
ited simultaneously the registry office of 
births and deaths, the village priest, the 
local soviet, the judge, the schoolmaster 
and every individual peasant we met. We 
found that out of 1100 families three in- 
dividuals had died of typhus. They had 
immediately closed the school and the 
church, inoculated the entire population 
and stamped out the epidemic without de- 
veloping another case. We could not dis- 
cover a single death from hunger or star- 
vation, though many had felt the bitter 
pinch of want. It was another instance of 
the ease with which wild rumors spread 
concerning Russia. 

“...In countries of such vast extent, 
having every kind of climate, there is al- 
ways a partial failure of crops some- 
where. How extensive and how serious 
was this partial failure of crops in the 
USSR of 1931 and 1932 it is impossible to 
ascertain with any assurance. On the one 
hand, it has been asserted, by people who 
have seldom had any opportunity of going 
to the suffering districts, that throughout 
huge provinces there ensued a total ab- 
sence of foodstuffs. ... On the other hand, 
Soviet officials on the spot, in one district 
after another, informed the present writ- 
ers that, whilst there was shortage and 
hunger, there was, at no time, a total lack 
of bread, though its quality was impaired 
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Soviet Russia Topay welcomes all 
questions concerning the Soviet 
Union. Any specific problem or 
question that you want to have an- 
swered will be briefly and pointedly 
discussed in this page by the Na- 
tional Educational Director of the 
American FSU, Theodore Bayer. 
Send all your questions in care of 
Soviet Russia Topay, 824 Broadway, 
New York City. Names and ada- 
dresses ef the inquirers should be 
written clearly, and will be pub- 
lished or not, as requested. 











by using other ingredients than wheaten 
flour; and that any increase in the death- 
rate, due to diseases accompanying defec- 
tive nutrition, occurred only in a relatively 
small number of villages. What may 
carry more weight than this official testi- 
mony was that of various resident British 
and American journalists, who travelled 
during 1933 and 1934 through the districts 
reputed to have been the worst sufferers, 
and who declared to the present writers 
that they had found no reason to suppose 
that the trouble had been more serious 
than was officially represented. Our own 
impression, after considering all the avail- 
able evidence, is that the partial failure 
of crops certainly extended to only a frac- 
tion of the USSR... . We think it plain 
that this partial failure was not in itself 
sufficiently serious to cause actual star- 
vation, except possibly in the worst dis- 
tricts, relatively small in extent.” 


Question: Can the people of Soviet 
Russia worship God according to the dic- 
tates of their conscience?—B. E. Amistad, 
New Mexico. 


Answer: There is complete religious 
freedom for every individual in the Soviet 
Union. 

The church is completely separated 
from the State. The law of the USSR 
established equality of churches of all re- 
ligions and has done away with the for- 
mer privileged position of the official 
Tsarist church, the Greek Catholic 
Church, and has eliminated all discrimi- 
nation against all other churches, such as 
the Roman Catholic, Protestant, the Mos- 
lem Mosques, the Jewish Synagogues and 
Buddhist Temples. Churches are per- 
mitted to function freely, but are required 
to confine their activity to religious mat- 
ters only. Churches are free to conduct 
public worship, to perform religious rites 
in accordance with the ritual of their re- 
spective religions. 

Believers are not discriminated against 
by the State in any manner whatsoever. 
Believers exercise all the rights of citizen- 
ship and may be elected to public office. 

While the school is completely sepa- 
rated from the church, children of be- 
lievers or religious practitioners are not 
discriminated against by the _ public 
schools, colleges or other educational in- 
stitutions. No religious instruction is 
given to children in schools. However, 
parents are not forbidden to teach re- 
ligion to their children at home. Re- 
ligious instruction is permitted to people 


above 18 years of age in special religious 
institutions. 

The churches do not get State or mu- 
nicipal subsidy, but are permitted the use 
of the church buildings free of rent and 
are required to pay taxes only. No church 
can be closed against the wishes of the 
community. Church buildings may be 
converted into other public use only upon 
a vote of an overwhelming majority of 
the community itself, or where no group 
of people is willing to maintain the build- 
ing as a church. 

Freedom of conscience in the Soviet 
Union includes freedom for the irreligious 
to practice, to propagandize atheism. 
There is a powerful atheist movement in 
the USSR with a very large membership, 
especially among the younger generation. 
The atheists carry on a very active anti- 
religious, pro-science campaign for which 
purpose they have established a number 
of anti-religious museums, newspapers, 
magazines, along with every other means 
of propaganda. 

Although the majority of the leadership 
and the greatest portion of public opinion 
in the Soviet Union favors atheism, they 
depend for its progress upon scientific 
and moral persuasion and strictly guard 
freedom of conscience for all. 


Question: Is there an American agency 
for the settlement of Jews in Biro Bidjan? 
—S. J. F., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Answer: Yes, there is. You may apply 
to the American Committee for the Settle- 
ment of Jews in Biro Bidjan (AMBIJAN), 
285 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Question: Have prices gone up or down 
as a result of the abolition of the ration 
cards?—R. G. M., Falfurrias, Texas. 


Answer: According to the report of the 
People’s Commissar of Food Industry of 
the USSR, A. I. Mikoyan (report recently 
published by the International Publishers, 
80 pages, 10¢), prices, because of ever 
increasing food production, have been 
systematically reduced. To quote from 
the report: 

“During the past year and a half our 
prices have dropped considerably. If we 
examine the drop in prices since October 
1, 1934, we get the following picture: the 
State price for beef has been reduced 36 
per cent, plain sausage 46 per cent, sander 
(fish) 36 per cent, cod 66 per cent, Mur- 
mansk herring 43 per cent, Caspian her- 
ring 16 per cent, lump sugar 73 per cent, 
biscuits 41 per cent, canned goods 16 to 
26 per cent, butter 56 per cent, frying oil 
58 per cent, soap 24 per cent, macaroni 23 
per cent, makhorka 50 per cent and bread 
66 per cent. 

“The reduction of prices in State and 
cooperative trade has resulted in a con- 
siderable drop in prices in the collective 
farm market. In the collective farm 
market in Moscow the price of beef has 
fallen 51 per cent. There has been a con- 
siderable drop in the price of pork. The 
price of butter has dropped 53 per cent. 

“The whole idea of Socialist production 
is to supply the country with articles of 
consumption. Our final aim is not profit 
and not production for the sake of pro- 
duction. We are steadily increasing the 
production of goods. When goods with 
us are plentiful, prices drop.” 
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PARACHUTE JUMPING DOCTORS 
are being trained at the Moscow Cen- 
tral Aeroclub. A detachment of 34 
men and women medical students of 
Moscow University have been trained 
to use parachutes so that urgent calls 
for help from places where landing is 
difficult may be met by the air medical 
service. 


A BILLION RUBLES FOR SALARY 
INCREASES TO TEACHERS has just 
been appropriated by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. The increases affect all 
teachers of elementary, middle and 
normal schools and begin from 
April 1. 


ALPINE INSTRUCTORS will be 
trained this summer in a school organ- 
ized by the All-Union Central Coun- 
cil of Trade Unions, to meet a demand 
for leaders of workers’ alpine expe- 
ditions. 


THE ODESSA CONSERVATORY, at 
the request of collective farmers of 
the Odessa district, is organizing a 
branch in a collective farm village in 
which piano, vocal, choreographic and 
other classes will be held, both for 
children and adults. , 
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THE ROLE OF YOUTH in the USSR 
was emphasized by the Soviet press in 
connection with the All-Union Con- 
gress of the “Comsomol” (Young 
Communist League) which convened 
in Moscow on April 11th. Here are 
some of the figures cited: 


ALMOST SEVEN MILLION young 
men and women were employed in 
Soviet industry, agriculture and trans- 
port by January 1, 1936. In heavy in- 
dustry, 34 per cent of the total num- 
ber were youths under 23. 


YOUNG WOMEN WORKERS com- 
prised 43.7 per cent of the total em- 
ployed youths in 1935. In 1930 their 
share was only 31 per cent. 


MORE THAN HALF (56 per cent to 
be exact) of all the tractor drivers 
in the country are under 25 years of 
age, 


THE ARCTIC STATIONS established 
by the Soviet Government in the Polar 
regions are manned principally by 
youths. 548 persons out of a total 
of 669 belong in that category. 


THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. 
Only fourteen “droshkys,”’ the tradi- 
tional Russian cabs, have been licensed 
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in the city of Kharkov. The trolley, 
bus and taxi have taken their place. 


AUTOMAT CAFETERIAS will be 
opened in a number of cities during 
this summer, three in Moscow and one 
each in Leningrad and Kiev. The 
equipment has been purchased in the 
United States. 


THE FIRST HUNDRED THOUSAND 
auto trucks and busses had come off 
the conveyor belt of the Stalin Auto 
Works in Moscow by April 1st of this 
year. Beginning with a monthly out- 
put of 70 machines in 1931, the plant 
is now producing 150 vehicles a day 
and the year’s schedule is 55,000 units. 
In addition, mass-production of pas- 
senger cars of the Buick type will be- 
gin shortly. 


AN “ART SALON,” the first of its 
kind, has been opened in Moscow. In 
addition to works by contemporary 
Soviet painters, engravers and sculp- 
tors, the shop offers outstanding crea- 
tions in fine china and peasant handi- 
craft. 


_ SOVIET GOBELINS are now being 


woven by Turkmenian women under 
the instruction of the artist Galavin. 
The first group of thirty tapestries 
will soon be ready for exhibition. 


THE AVERAGE SAVINGS BANK 
ACCOUNT this year is 50 per cent 
larger than for the corresponding 
period of last year. 





|. FACTS and FIGURES 


THE BUTTER AND CHEESE branch 
of the dairy trust produced in the first 
quarter of this year 450 tons more of 
butter and 750 tons of cheese than 
last year. 


PASSENGER QUEUES for railroad 
tickets are becoming a thing of the 
past as a result of the steady im- 
provement in railroad transport. A 
recent check-up showed that all trains 
leaving Moscow stations had a re- 
serve of empty seats. 


WwW 


THE FIRST VILLAGE COSMETIC 
SHOP has been opened by the per- 
fumery trust “Tezhe” in the village of 
Alexandrovsk in the Omsk region. The 
store is doing a thriving business. 


A BUS-TRAIN, consisting of bus and 
trailer, the latter having a seating 
capacity of sixteen, is being con- 
structed for the Moscow Soviet and 
will soon be put in operation on one 
of the city’s suburban lines. 


SOUTHERN HOSPITALITY IN THE 
SOVIET UNION. The collective farm- 
ers of Kabardino-Balkaria will repeat 
the example of last year and plant a 
number of acres of melons along the 
local highways for the benefit of 
travelers and passers-by. Small re- 
treats will be built on both sides of 
the roads where the weary traveler 
may rest, enjoy the succulent fruit 
and, if necessary, stay overnight, free 
of cost. 


A scene in the center of Moscow with the new Hotel Moscow on the right 
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\ \ hy is the Soviet 


theatre the most vital 


in the world today? 


NORRIS HOUGHTON’S 


MOSCOW 
REHEARSALS 


is the first book in English in ten years on actual produc- 
tion methods in the Soviet theatre. Mr. Houghton tells in 
fascinating detail precisely how the Soviet theatre has 
achieved its standard of excellence. In more than a politi- 
cal sense it is revolutionary. It has brought a fresh eye, 
a new sense of values, and a new technique to theatrical 
production. 


MOSCOW REHEARSALS is a detailed, a personal, a well- 
rounded, and finally a careful story of what is happening 
in Moscow, focal point of the new Russian dramatic art. 
Here are the facts about the urganization, the history, 
the actual rehearsals and productions of the great 
theatres, and dozens of personalities of Soviet leaders in 
this field. 


The Russian theatre is today the great cultural weapon 
that it has not been in any land or place since the days of 
Elizabeth. And since a nation’s theatre can reveal the 
spirit of its people better than any other art, because the 
theatre belongs to the people, this book will be invaluable 
to anyone who wishes the full view of modern Russia. 


Norris Houghton is a brilliant young theatre craftsman 
who spent six months in Moscow on a Guggenheim fellow- 
ship especially to gather material for this book. 

Many photographs Price $2.75 
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RETURN PRIVILEGE 


If not entirely satisfied with MOSCOW RE- 


HEARSALS we will allow you full credit if you 
| return the book to us within five days. 





























ORDER BLANK 


Harcourt, Brace & Company 
383 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Please send me MOSCOW REHEARSALS, price $2.75. I 


may return the book for credit within five days. 


(1 Remittance enclosed. [ Send C. O. D. 
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BOOKS 


by 


EDWIN SEAVER 


Anna Louise Strong tells how men make the Soviet 
world and how the Soviet world makes men-—A record 
of the criminal career of William Randolph Hearst. 


EADING Anna Louise Strong’s new book, “This 
Soviet World,” I could not help thinking of Edward 
Bellamy’s “Looking Backward” and other Utopian Social- 
ist fantasies. It occurred to me that only twenty years 
ago a book like “This Soviet World” would have had to 
be cast in the form of a novel, and at that a novel which 
most people would refuse to take very seriously—a novel 
about Utopia in the vague future. And yet here is Miss 
Strong writing not fiction but fact, and not about the 
future but the present. We might even say the past, 
since history strides with seven league boots in the 
USSR. 

Do not misunderstand me. I do not mean to infer that 
Miss Strong is portraying an accomplished Utopia in the 
form of the Soviet Union. But the Soviet world she de- 
picts is so different from the rest, the capitalist world, 
that it is sometimes difficult to believe the two social 
systems exist at the same time on the same planet. 

As Miss Strong says: “To explain the swiftly growing 
Soviet world to that outer world out of which it was born 
is a task that becomes steadily more complex. For its 
outer achievements are every year more able to speak 
for themselves, its inner life more and more diverges 
from that of capitalism in a hundred subtle ways.” 

And again: “Even Mrs. Roosevelt asks me: ‘Are Rus- 
sian peasants getting more reconciled to accepting direc- 
tion?’ I feel the hopelessness of language as I answer: 
‘No, they are learning better to organize and direct them- 
selves.’” (Query: Perhaps in this case it’s not so much 
a question of the hopelessness of language as of the hope- 
lessness of Mrs. Roosevelt. ) 

Miss Strong’s book falls nicely into two sections: ‘Men 
Make the Soviet World” and “The Soviet World Makes 
Men.” Under these two general titles the author answers 
almost all the key questions that are asked by Amer- 
icans today about the USSR. 

Beginning with a discussion of the basic Marxist con- 
cepts that underlie Soviet society—a discussion that is a 
model of simplicity—-Miss Strong takes up the organiza- 
tion of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, the 
“technique of leadership,” the whole misunderstood prob- 
lem of dictatorship and democracy, the building of a 
Socialist economy, and the unremitting struggle for peace 
waged by the USSR. 

In good dialectical fashion, Miss Strong now sets about 
showing how the Soviet world fashions its new people. 
In separate chapters she considers the freeing of women 
and youth, the fashioning of a new type of worker and 
farmer in the factory and farm collectives, the democrat- 
ization of the arts and the sciences, the reforging of 
anti-social elements into good Soviet citizens. The last 
chapter deals with the Stakhanovite movement and what 
this movement means in terms of Soviet life today. 

“What are the characteristics of these Stakhanovites ?” 
asks Miss Strong, and answers: “A joyously dynamic 
initiative, a pride in the mastery of complex technical 
processes, a conscious cooperation with society, a hunger 
to learn....” And what does their coming indicate? 

(Continued on next page) 
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“Those men in the All-Union Con- 
gress of Stakhanovites believed—and 
the country believed with them—that 
the plan made by Marx was coming 
true. They had established a new 
economic system. They had painfully 
equipped it with modern methods. 
They had slowly learned to manage it 
jointly, and now the predicted results 
appeared. Socialism was beating capi- 
talist production, just as capitalism 
beat feudalism.” 

“This Soviet World” cannot be too 
strongly represented as an A-1 book 
for all those who have their questions 
about the significance and progress of 
Soviet civilization. Above all, it is a 
book for workers—simple, factual, 
direct, readable. 


“Imperial Hearst,” by Ferdinand 
Lundberg, is the most authoritative 
record of the criminal career of Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst to date. No 
friend of the Soviet Union, no one op- 
posed to war and fascism, should fail 
to read this book. It reveals—and its 
revelations are amply supported by 
evidence—how Public Enemy Number 
One Hearst has been the same public 
enemy for the last half century. It 
shows Hearst’s public and private life 
to have been one of theft, swindling, 
graft, forgery, blackmail, tax dodging, 
inciting to murder, racketeering, es- 
pionage, war-mongering— in fact, the 
whole gamut of anti-social crimes. 

Taking up Hearst’s anti-Soviet cam- 
paign specifically, Lundberg shows 
how this campaign was launched after 
Hearst’s visit to Hitler, and after the 
arrangement by which the Nazi gov- 
ernment pays this yellow publisher 
$400,000 a year for the services of his 
press. 


Of the photographs used by Hearst 
to “prove” starvation exists in the 
Soviet Union, Lundberg states: “The 
photographs were taken neither in 
Russia nor in 1932-33 (as claimed). 
They were war photographs of 1918, 
taken in Roumania and Bulgaria. 
They were photographs which had 
been published by Hearst and non- 
Hearst papers in 1918, 1919 and 1922.” 

He goes into the record of Hearst’s 
jail-bird “authority,” Thomas Walker, 
and the use of “documentary” evi- 
dence to support the lies of Fred Beal. 
“One of the documents was Beals’ fac- 
tory card from Russia and, written 
upon it in Russian was the legend: 
‘Discharged for loafing,’ although as 
translated by the Hearst papers it 
read ‘Left on vacation.’ ”’ 


Lundberg also reprints the telegram 
from ‘American Defender,” Major 
Frank Pease, to Hearst, suggesting 
the dismissal of Emile Gauvreau, for- 
mer editor of the Mirror, for his 
mildly favorable articles on the Soviet 
Union. “Gauvreau’s employment by 
you besmirches and nullifies our ef- 
forts,” wired Pease. “Surely your 
patriotism dictates you get rid of 
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Gauvreau at once before becoming a 
national scandal.” 

Hearst wired his thanks and the 
next day the editor of the Mirror got 
the air. As for the fake “Major,” Mr. 
Pease, in 1933 had been kicked out 
of England by Scotland Yard, for hav- 
ing tried to palm himself and his wife 
off on the widow of Joseph Conrad, 
the novelist, as old friends of Con- 
rad’s. They were ejected by the police 
when a physician came to believe they 
were attempting to drug Mrs. Conrad. 

It is of such stuff that the enemies 
of the Soviet Union are made. 








“WE ARE FROM 
KRONSTADT” 














Reviewed by 
JILL MARTIN 


Directed by E. Dzigan. Scenario by Vse- 
volod Vishnevsky. Musical score by N. 
Kriukov. Cameraman, N. Naumov-Straj. 
Produced by Mosfilm. Presented by 
Amkino. 


HE latest Soviet film to be shown in 

this country is not only a magnificent 
piece of art and a superb example of the 
new trends in the Soviet cinema, it is also 
a reminder of something too easily forgot- 
ten now that the USSR is in its tri- 
umphant nineteenth year. Watching the 
growth of a Socialist state, the industriali- 
zation of a continent, the fulfillment of 
plan after plan, it is easy to forget the 
bitter struggle for life which was forced 
on Soviet Russia during the early years 
of its existence. 

We Are from Kronstadt shows but one 
small heroic fragment of the struggle 
during those early years, when counter- 
revolutionists, supported by foreign inter- 
vention, tried to kill the new form of gov- 
ernment which the workers and peasants 
of Russia had brought into being. But the 
fragment gives the essence of the whole 
Civil War. It shows the enemy at the 
gates of Petrograd. It shows the workers 
of the city fighting desperately to save 
from destruction what they had them- 
selves created. It shows a detachment of 
sailors from Kronstadt all but completely 
destroyed by the White forces. And it 
shows the final victory of the revolution- 
ary forces. 

But the film does more than tell this so 
important history. In the workers, in the 
sailors, and predominantly in the sailor 
Balashov, central figure of the story, there 
is portrayed the ability of ordinary hu- 
man beings to rise to heights of heroic 
effort. Balashov and his comrades are no 
tin soldiers. They are people, who grum- 
ble at short rations, and who are some- 
times afraid in the face of danger. They 
are also people who can forge a new life 
and protect it against all comers. When, 
at the end, Balashov flings out his chal- 
lenge: “Now, who else wants Petrograd!” 
it is not he, alone, who stands on the cliffs 
of the Baltic sea, into which the enemy 
has been driven. It is not only a Kron- 
stadt sailor who speaks—back in 1919. 
Behind him are felt to stand the millions 
of workers of the Soviet Union who, dur- 
ing the last eighteen years have by col- 
lective effort been able to create a new 
order in the world and who now stand 
ready to defend what they have built 
against all who may attack. 








HURRY!!! 


Send in your application immediately if 
you want to go on the 


F.S.U. TOUR 


of the 


Soviet Union 


GEORGIC 





Here is a trip you have longed for all your 
life. A marvelous tour of the USSR with 
stops in London, Warsaw and Paris. A full 
week on a Soviet Steamer! 

Members of this tour will be accorded many 
privileges not offered elsewhere, including 
extraordinary facilities for sight-seeing with 
special guides. 


Your Chance of a 


LIFETIME!! 


Think of it! 53 days—July lith to Septem- 
ber Ist inclusive. Your chance to visit the 
Soviet Union, to see history in the making. 
Visit factories, collective farms, museums, 
etc. See the great Red Army. See Social- 
ism being built. 


can Friends of the So- 
viet Union. It is a spe- 
cial tour with special 
this trip. It will be an experience you will 
remember all your life. But there is no time 
to delay. Only a limited number can be 


YOU MUST GO= 
This tour is open to ON LY 
privileges. Make up 

your mind right now 
accommodated—the tour is filling up. Send 
us your application at once. 


members of the Ameri- 
that you are going on 
DO THIS NOW 








American Friends of the Soviet Unies 
824 Broadway, New York 

Please send me full particulars and information about 
the FSU tour. I am a member of the FSU and am 
definitely planning a trip to the Soviet Union this 
summer. 
Name 


SOOO OPPO e eee Hee eee eee reese eee eee eeseee® 


Address 


OOOOH POOH Eee H eee EEE EE HEHEHE EEE EEE SESE SEES 





City 
I am enclosing a deposit of $- te 
secure @ reservation for tear. 


Don't put it off. 


indeed a trip of a lifetime. 
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LINCOLN STEFFENS says: 


“| would only go to Russia on an 
Open Road tour.” 


Visit 
SOVIET RUSSIA 
with 
JOSHUA KUNITZ 


For the third season Joshua Kunitz 
will share his first-hand knowledge 
of Soviet life with a group ¢: 
American travelers. Here is a 
chance to meet people and get 
behind the scenes. 

Sailing June 27, the group travels 
9 weeks, spending a full month in 
the U.S.S.R. 


Inclusive Rate 


$469 


Other trips from 


$372 


Or you may travel on your own. 


Tenth Season 


THE OPEN ROAD 


Russian Department 
8 West 40th Street New York 
Cooperating with Intourist 














3u Memoriam 
GEORGE PERSHING 


Literature Agent 
Downtown Br., A. F. S. U. 











New York District = 














AND NOW! 


A NEW SUPERIOR 
OPHTHALMIC SERVICE 


inquire at 


COOPERATIVE 
OPTICIANS 


| Union Sq. W. Gr. 7-3347 
Cor. 14th Room 806 
e 


Official opticians to A. F. of L. Unions, health 
and fraternal organizations—Union Shop. 


COMPLETE EYE SERVICE AT 
LESS THAN CLINICAL PRICES 


Write, phone, or call in 
person for appointment. 


Office Hours: 9 A. M. to 7:30 P. M. 
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RAILROAD WORKERS 
(Continued from page 16) 


pay. The Social Insurance organiza- 
tion not only helped me to get medi- 
cal treatment and rest at a health re- 
sort where I stayed for 35 days for 
two consecutive years, but also helped 
my daughter who had tuberculosis of 
the spine. She was sent at govern- 
ment expense to the Crimea and is now 
completely cured. Last April she 
graduated as a metallurgical engi- 
neer. Before the revolution I could 
not have dreamed of this.” 

But security in the Soviet Union is 
not only for those assured of their 
jobs because of long training and skill. 
Ninety-eight per cent of the railroad 
workers are in the trade union and 
social insurance covers all workers. 
There is no bread line in the USSR. 
There is no unemployment. Every- 
thing is done to train youth for re- 
sponsible and skilled positions. The 
number of students enrolled in trans- 
portation and communications tech- 
nical schools in January 1935 was 
147,300. Since then it has greatly in- 
creased. 

Semen Krestov is the fireman on 
Dmitrevsky’s engine. Semen em- 
bodies in his life the spirit of Russian 
youth. Born in 1914 on a farm, he 
worked there until 1932. In three 
years, from the time he started as a 
messenger at the railway station in 
Tula, he worked his way up to the po- 
sition of stoker. 

There is an entire railroad between 
Moscow and Sochi, on the Black Sea, 
built, run and managed by youth. The 
trip takes more than two days. The 
“Comsomol Train,” as it is called, has 
a girl conductor. The entire train is 
equipped with radio. The floors are 
covered with rugs. There are table 
lamps in the compartments. 

One youth group amuses the passen- 
gers with concerts transmitted to all 
cars by radio. The crew keeps every- 
thing clean and in good order. Rolling 
stock is inspected at all stations. 

After five days work the crew rests 
five days in Moscow before the next 
run. 

In railroads as in farming, aviation 
and manufacturing, the Soviet Union 
plans for the future. In this vast coun- 
try, with facilities still far below the 
continuously expanding needs of the 
population, Soviet railroads can make 
use of every technical innovation, for 
the workers themselves, who own the 
roads, reap the benefit in a more plen- 
tiful economy, higher wages and bet- 
ter living and working conditions. 

That better technique and increased 
carloadings are not being achieved in 
the Soviet Union at the expense of la- 
bor is clearly shown from a letter writ- 
ten by Smirnov, a Russian railroad 
telegrapher, a craft whose ranks in 
capitalist countries are being woefully 





decimated by the very processes which 
in the Soviet Union offer the men an 
opportunity for personal training and 
development. 

Smirnov writes: “The apparatus on 
which I worked is no longer used and 
they have replaced it by a new system. 
Some of the workers, although fitted 
to handle this new apparatus, will 
no longer be needed. But: people are 
not thrown onto the streets in our 
country. 

“The railway administration pro- 
posed that those who wished should 
learn the new system. During their 
training they will receive their aver- 
age wage and this will continue while 
they are put back at their new work. 
So they will not earn less than before. 

“Some decided to take advantage of 
this offer and train themselves for the 
new apparatus. Others decided to 
train as mechanics where they will 
also get the average wage, although 
this is an entirely new trade for them. 

“I was transferred to another job 
where I get 175 rubles a month plus 
a bonus of 35 rubles, i.e. 210 rubles in 
all. I had been making 180 rubles. 

“Telegraph offices are operated with 
four shifts (day and night work) of 
six hours each. After four shifts we 
are entitled to a day off and after 
working night shifts to two days off. 

“Yes, with us in the USSR one can 
never become useless.” 








Show Soviet Pictures 
at Low Costs 


FILMSTRIPS NOW AVAILABLE AT 
$2.00 ARE THE FOLLOWING: 


(1) The Land of Happy Youth 

(2) The Soviet Ukraine 

(3) The Private Life of the Soviet Citizen 
(4) Social Security—Soviet Style 

(5) The Moscow Subway (just finished) 


PROJECTORS NOW COST BUT $25.00 
which includes the case and is yours for 
permanent use. 


YOUR ORGANIZATION, BRANCH, 
CLUB, OR LODGE WILL WANT TO 
OWN A PROJECTOR AND SHOW A 
NEW STRIP EACH MONTH AS IT 
COMES OUT. 


The Filmstrips are produced on fireproof 
35 mm stock and you may show it as often 
as you like. Without a speaker a show lasts 
45 minutes, one hour and a quarter with. 
A speaker's outline is included free with each 
filmstrip. A new strip is produced by us 
about once a month. The projector works on 
any electric light current and will show per- 
fectly to an audience of up to 500 people. 
Use any white wall or sheet for a screen, and 
the picture may be as large as 10 feet wide. 
Since the show consists of about 130 still 
pictures no fire, police, or censor permits 


are required. 
éntmiapenemasunian MAIL NOW ___2~.- 


AMERICAN FRIENDS OF THE SOVIET UNION, 
824 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

D Enclosed is §......... for filmstrips Nos. ......... 
at the cost of $2.00 each. 

Ct would like to purchase the filmstrip projector for 
$25.00—money enclosed. 
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SIDNEY WEBB ON 
PLANNING 
(Continued from page 13) 
to work for the profit of a private. 
employer, because that would be a 
criminal offense. That is what they 
mean by saying that profit-making is 
dispensed with. But it does mean 
that everybody gets the reward of his 
labor in the form of wages, one way 
or another, and some people make 

very large wages. 

I was very much interested to learn 
that the profession or trade which 
earns the highest wages in the USSR 
is that of an author. They had Gorky’s 
books sold in 19,000,000 copies, and 
the author gets a percentage on the 
number of copies; so you will see that 
Gorky, after having been very poor 
in his youth, is able to get a very big 
income; and so the author who gets 
a royalty every time he gets a play 
performed in the theatre, and the 
artistes—he or she, may make very 
large incomes. There is no unemploy- 
ment among the actors of the USSR. 
The actor is no more subject to un- 
employment in the USSR than the 
bricklayer is, and they are all en- 
gaged, and all getting their share of 
what the public pay to enjoy their 
performances. 

When we were there in ’32 there 
was a scarcity of coppersmiths, and 
coppersmiths’ rate of pay was very 
much more than the ironsmiths’. We 
asked, why were the coppersmiths 
paid more, and they said it was be- 
cause they had a greater social value. 
The result of that is, first of all, more 
boys take to learning coppersmithery, 
and at the same time young workmen 
study in evening classes the profes- 
sion of coppersmith. When they have 
enough coppersmiths, the rate will 
be no more than it is for ironsmiths. 
That is what is meant by saying that 
all these earned incomes are accord- 
ing to social value. A person who 
has a unique talent like Gorky is able 
to get a large income, and the person 
who has only got an ordinary talent 
only gets an ordinary wage. Another 
who has a capacity that is relatively 
scarce gets higher wages than one 
whose capacity is not in request. The 
relative volume and intensity of the 
consumers’ demand determines the 
producer’s income. 

That is how the thing works. That 
is how planned production, planned 
for community consumption, enables 
them to get rid of unemployment. It 
ensures that every person in the 
USSR has the opportunity of earning 
what is called a trade union wage, 
and it also ensures that workers will 
be employed to the extent to which 
they are capable, where their forces 
are most required for the needs of 
the community. 

And then, last of all, there is the 
(Continued on page 31) 
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VACATION 
TOURS TO 


MEDICAL TOUR 
FOR PHYSICIANS 
AND DENTISTS 
JULY 1, 1936 


Conducted by 
DR. EDWARD COHEN 


SOVIET UNION 


(CONDUCTED OR INDEPENDENT) 


Including Spain, Palestine 
and Western Europe 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT FOR TEACHERS 
Consult us about your travel, our service free. Ash for literature. 


AMALGAMATED BANK OF NEW YORK 
(ALgonquin 4-1500) 


















11 Union Square 














TYPEWRITERS 





UNDERWOODS 
REMINGTONS, ROYALS 
L. C. SMITH & other makes 


AND 
LOWEST PRICES! R E M T E D 


QUICKEST SERVICE! Bought—Repaired—Exchanged 
AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE NEW 
REMINGTON, CORONA, ROYAL, 

UNDERWOOD, SMITH & NOISELESS 
PORTABLES 


Also Russian, Yiddish, and other foreign language machines 


Free service guaranteed one year. Personally selected. Rebuilt, refinished machines like 
new. Guaranteed one year same as new machines; do the same good work of new nfachines 
but cost about half as much. 


MIMEOGRAPHS 


MULTIGRAPHS — ADDRESSOGRAPHS 
Other Duplicating Machines NEW and REBUILT 
Also all standing adding machines, checkwriters, office appliances, etc. 
ESTABLISHED 1896 


J. E. ALBRIGHT & CO. 


832 BROADWAY ALGONQUIN 4-4828 
Between 12 & 13 Sts. New York City, N. Y. 





GUARANTEED 








Brooklyn Branch 796 Fulton St. - Nevins 8-2308 8-2831 
en a ow Send This Coupon TODAY a 


J. E. ALBRIGHT, Dept. 2SRT 
832 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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F Please ship me IMMEDIATELY information 
COUPON | 
i Standard Typewriters © Mimeographs oO 
: Portable Typewriters OO Maultigraphs oO 
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THE F 8S U in ACTION — 


The FSU Abroad 


ENGLAND 

ATE last fall the English FSU par- 

ticipated in a broad Congress for 
Peace and Friendship with the Soviet 
Union which was successfully held in 
London. As a result of the Congress, the 
FSU was able to work for and secure the 
best Trade Union delegation for May 1st 
that has ever been sent to the Soviet 
Union from England. The circulation of 
their magazine “Russia Today” has 
reached 50,000 a month, which, they re- 
port to us in the U. S. A., is the result of 
the constantly increasing sale being made 
by individual members. A short time ago 
a conference was held of the London Dis- 
trict, with more than 40 branches par- 
ticipating and helping work out central 
tasks and plans for the coming period. 


DENMARK 


EPORTS from this Scandinavian coun- 

try show that they, too, are having 
tremendous success with filmstrips, espe- 
cially in the small outlying farm centers. 
They secured the services of the editor of 
the biggest Danish newspaper, “Politicen,” 
who spoke at five large meetings for the 
FSU. 


SWITZERLAND 


ERE the FSU has been concentrating 

for some time on a drive for recog- 
nition of the Soviet Government by the 
Swiss Government. Switzerland is one of 
the last European countries that has not 
established diplomatic relations with the 
USSR. The FSU here has only recently 
been able to interest the Socialist Party 
in officially helping in the work of de- 
veloping friendly relations between the 
two countries. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


HE. FSU organization here is very 

young, but nevertheless has already 
over 25,000 members with about 300 
branches. This is all the more remark- 
able when one realizes that work must be 
done in the Czechish, German, Carpathian 
and Slovakian districts in their respective 
languages. They have developed a unique 
method of teaching the Russian language 
through a correspondence course. 


FRANCE 

HE FSU in this country is probably 

stronger than in any other country at 
the present time. In Paris there exist 
over 200 branches and the quota set for 
1936 is 25,000 members in this city alone. 
The French “Soviet Russia Today” has 
already reached a circulation of over 
100,000 copies per month and it is rapidly 
going up. 


CANADA 


UR friends across our border to the 

north, who are building the FSU there, 
are making good progress despite the fact 
that Canada has a population only one- 
thirteenth of that of the U.S.A., with a 
territory just about as big. They re- 
cently sent a most important delegate to 
the Soviet Union for May Ist, a trade 
unienist from Hamilton, Ontario, who is 
also the only labor member of the Ontario 
Provincial Parliament. 
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AUSTRALIA 


HE work of the FSU in this country 

develops steadily despite the fact that 
the Government of Australia has placed 
all sorts of handicaps in the way of our 
work. Despite these difficulties, very suc- 
cessful meetings have been held in such 
cities as Brisbane, Sydney, Adelaide, etc. 
Numerous radio groups have been organ- 
ized, to listen in regularly on Soviet 
broadcasts. 


The FSU in the United States 


District Organizers’ 
Conference 


HE last week-end in April, a District 
Organizers’ conference was held in 
New York with representatives from Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago. This 
meeting, in all respects, was most signifi- 
cant and successful. The following were 
some of the basic decisions reached: 
1. To build up collective leadership in 
every district and branch. 

To establish a lecture, film and film- 

strip bureau in each city. 

To concentrate on building new 

groups and branches. 

To support the May 15-July 15 mem- 

bership drive. 

To popularize the FSU July 11th 

tour to the Soviet Union. 

. To increase the sale of “Soviet Rus- 
sia Today” by 10 per cent during the 
summer, 

7. To start preparations for the coming 

November workers’ delegation. 

8. To solve each district’s financial 

problem. 

9. To support the campaign against the 

Japanese anti-Soviet aggression. 


Pin SE: ee 


LOS ANGELES 


C. COLEMAN, who will lead the FSU 

* tour to the Soviet Union on July 11th 

is now again on the radio every Sunday 

morning at 10 A. M. (Los Angeles time) 

over Station KMPC (710 Kilocycles). J. 

E. Snyder, who was sent out from this 

office, is now successfully touring the 

Rocky Mountain areas and already has 
built several new branches. 


DETROIT 


ECENTLY a very successful meeting 

was held in this city with Corliss 
Lamont as speaker, and as a result of 
taking time out to announce literature 
they sold almost $20.00 worth of pamph- 
lets. 


PHILADELPHIA 


RADIO fund has been started here 

so that the city committee will be 
able to buy 15 minutes a week on an im- 
portant station in this city. Steps are 
being taken to free the district organizer 
so that at least half of his time can be 
spent in cities and towns in other parts 
of the Philadelphia District. 


PITTSBURGH 


ESPITE the flood, this district is 
starting to come along in good shape. 
Recently General Yakhontoff, who spoke 
to an audience of over 2,000 people at a 
meeting in which the FSU cooperated, 
was put on the air for two broadcasts, 
one for 15 minutes and the other for 45 
minutes. 


ANY new contacts have been made 

and several new branches are about 
to be formed. Arrangements are being 
completed to have the FSU take a booth 
at a large fair that will run in Cleveland 
this summer. 


CHICAGO 


HE membership drive has been com- 

ing along quite well in Chicago and 
with the new City Committee, big things 
can be expected in our MEMBER GET A 
MEMBER drive, May 15-July 15. Ar- 
rangements are being made to have the 
FSU run Soviet motion pictures regularly 
in a large theatre in this City. 


BOSTON 


HE Boston District educational bu- 

reau continues to show the rest of the 
country the way in utilizing our filmstrips 
for various non-FSU showings. They 
book their machines sometimes as often 
as 20 or more times a month and in this 
way also sell many copies of “Soviet 
Russia Today” and pamphlets. Hartford, 
Connecticut, in this District is our ace 
branch when it comes to getting com- 
munications into the “letters to the edi- 
tor” columns of local newspapers. 


NEW YORK 


|B gies the past period the New York 
District’s lecture bureau, which han- 
dles speakers, films and filmstrips, has 
done fine work in servicing many clubs, 
churches, unions and other organizations. 
This bureau is now taking the lead in 
organizing summer affairs in public 
parks, on roofs, in back yards, in public 
school grounds, on open lots. Films, film- 
strip lectures, symposiums and concerts 
will all be used. Also, of course, boat 
rides, picnics, hikes and swimming parties 
are being arranged. This certainly sounds 
like an excellent summer program. 


“MEMBER GET A 
MEMBER” DRIVE 


URING the period from May 15th to 

July 15th we can and in fact must 
double our membership. This will be ac- 
complished if each and every member re- 
cruits at least one member. Use the mem- 
bership blank in this issue of “Soviet Rus- 
sia Today” to get your member at once. 
One must not feel that it is of no impor- 
tance to secure just one new member, be- 
cause if each and every FSU member 
does get just one new member during the 
drive, we will double our membership. 
And in addition, remember, the grand 
prize to the person who recruits the high- 
est number of members is a free trip to 
Bermuda or the Grand Canyon. There 
are also seven other valuable prizes to the 
runners-up. Every FSU member must do 
his part in the May 15th-July 15th MEM- 
BER GET A MEMBER drive by starting 
today and recruiting at least one member. 
Let us all start at once and really guar- 
antee the successful conclusion to the 
drive. LET’S GO! 


AES AEE LI | AR IER ERS 
CHARLES BRAITHWAITE 


The Philadelphia Local of the A. 
F. S. U. announces with profound 
sorrow the death of one of its most 
devoted and loyal members, Charles 
Braithwaite, who died on April 9th. 
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Learn Public 
Speaking 


At home—in spare time— Many overcome 
“stage-fright," gain self-confidence and in- 
crease their earning power, through ability 
te sway others by effective speech. 

rite for free booklet, How to Work 
Wonders With Words and requirements 
North American Institute, Dept.320 A 
3601 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, til. 
































Soviet American Securities Corp. 
Thirty Broad Street, New York 

















DR. B. SHIFERSON 
Surgeon Dentist 
353 E. 14 St. New York City 








# Cor. Ist Ave. GRamercy 5-8942 








The Rare Charm 
of An Intimate 








Congenial Group 
ER 

3 A Molen Gun Season Opens 
ig for Adults May 28 
3 ° Rate Thru June 
a Booklet on Request $22.50 Week 
33 W. 42nd St. Superior Cuisine 
Ks PEnn. 6-7663 DeLuxe Bungalows 

TIMBERLAND ea. 


Pottersville, N. Y. (Warren County) 
Esther R. Kessler —_ Israel H. Kessler 














Another Triumph! 


First phonograph records of authentic 
folk-songs of the South. 





AH'S DE MAN 

LAY DOWN LATE 

WENT TO ATLANTA 

HOW LONG? 
WORKIN ALL DE SUMMER 
SISTERN AND BRETHREN 


These songs are from the collection of 
Lawrence Gellert, and are available in 
Book form with arrangements for voice 
and piano by Elie Siegmeister. Pub- 
lished by The American Music League, 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Six Songs—Three Records—$2.25 for the 
Set Postpaid. 

oo on en MATL THE COURON TODAY! ne 
TIMELY RECORDING CO. Dept. 8. 
235 Fifth Ave., New York City 


I enclose $2.25 for the set of 3 records of 
Negro folk songs. This also covers 
postage. 








Coo eee errr erererereneeeseseesese 
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(Continued from page 29) 


result which is lasting. You get a reg- 
ular enthusiasm for more production 
among the workers. They go mad 
in their desire and determination 
to turn out more stuff, to do more 
than they have ever done before, to 
make more goods, to work harder, 
to make less waste, less scrap, than 
they have ever done before. They cry 
for piece work, they clamor for every 
labor-saving invention, they insist on 
every machine being employed, in 
order that the output may be greater. 

Because they are going to benefit 
from the increased output; and the 
consequence is that there is such a 
thing as Socialist competition, in 
which one factory will compete with 
another, one shift with another, one 
farm with another, as to which of 
them will do the most, and then there 
are premiums and prizes, etc. But 
then comes the extraordinary thing. 
They feel it a point of honor to go 
and. instruct the losers how to make 
themselves good enough to beat them 
next time. 

Stakhanov has become a hero in the 
Soviet Union, and his name has been 
given to the process he started. Every 
employer in England would give an 
eye to have such a process. The con- 
ditions of planned production for 
community consumption are based on 
the policy of the exclusion of private 
profit, whether out of buying things 
in order to sell them again, or out of 
hiring workers to produce for the 
private employer to sell. 

Epitor’s Note: The above is a speech 
delivered at the Congress of Peace and 
Friendship with the USSR held in Lon- 
don on December 7th and 8th, 1935, the 
verbatim proceedings of which have 
recently been published in London under 
the title of “Britain and the Soviets.” The 


book will be issued in the United States 
by International Publishers. 








THE KAMINO KOLHOZ 
(Continued from page 7) 


otherwise advanced village like Kam- 
ino. Apparently it had never been 
challenged. According to Simeonovna, 
the political section of the Machine 
Tractor Station in Plavsk was quite 
unaware that “such disgraceful cul- 
tural backwardness survived, right on 
its very doorstep.” 

Dobrov’s wife shook her head re- 
gretfully. A plump neighbor, who had 
bustled in when she saw guests arriv- 
ing, said with feeling: 

“And there are ten Communists in 
this village! And 23 Comsomols! 
When it comes to boasting about the 
heated stable and the ten-year school, 
they’re right on hand. But when it 
comes to doing something so our 
daughters could marry without put- 
ting the family in debt, they are too 
busy. Humph!—these ‘cultured’ peo- 
ple.” (Continued on next page) 















sOVlET 
UNION 
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marriages could get started 
right if Dr. Clinton’s in- 
structions for the wedding 
night were studied by those 
about to be married.” 

DR. RALPH WELLES KEELER 
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book on the sex act that 
treats the subject frankly and 
in informative detail without 
offending the reader’s sense 
of decency ...A medical 
authority proves that it is 
possible to cast aside all 
pretense and false modesty 
and discuss the most impor- 
tant single factor in the lives 
of men and women in a 
manner that is a compliment 
to the reader’s intelligence. 
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MARITAL CONDUCT 


_. It is the purpose of this book 
to give, in clear yet dignified man- 
ner, exact instructions for the 
fuller enjoyment of marital pro- 
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confidence in his opinions. 
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She spat in disgust, throwing the 
word “culture” back at these pre- 
sumed leaders of the village who were 
constantly reminding her that she 
must strive for enlightenment. 

Dobrov’s wife barked at her hus- 
band, “Why don’t your Communists 
do something about it?” 

Thus openly challenged before com- 
pany, Dobrov, who had declared his 
intention of joining the Communist 
party, said lamely: 

“The dowry is indeed a chain on the 
peasant’s neck. But what can you 
do? If there’s no dowry the girl will 
sit home and wait forever.” He 
shrugged his shoulders philosophi- 
cally, as the old Russian peasant had 
been wont to do for centuries. “After 
all, it’s the way we ‘dark’ people have 
always done.” 

Within a week Simeonovna’s paper 
opened up with a campaign against 
dowry-giving—‘that wholly indefensi- 
ble survival of the worst features of 
bourgeois marriage.” Neighboring 
Comsomols made speeches declaring 
that dowry-giving could spring only 
from a flagrant disregard of the 
fundamental Soviet principle of full 
equality for women. Delegations of 
peasant women came to Kamino to de- 
clare that their “work-hands” were all 
Soviet women should bring to their 
husbands. Dowry-giving was killed 
in Kamino. 








FILMING TWO WORLDS 
(Continued from page 15) 


“Could we photograph a thing like 
that?” “Possibly, we will load two 
cars and you can take all the film you 
need.” But excited and inspired by 
the presence of the camera, they load 
not two or sixteen cars, but twenty 
cars! 

Today Gorlovka, a little coal min- 
ing town. In a decorated street car 
the family B. rides away from the 
last barrack to their new white house. 
On the table, a cake in the shape of 
the barrack. And two kilometers from 
here, a glass house is built over the 
last barrack: The barrack is now a 
museum with a sign reading, “This 
is how the miners lived under the 
Tsar.” 

It was thus that the material for 
the Borinage film grew out of life it- 
self. 

And now back at the studio in Mos- 
cow, back from Belgium, back from 
Donbas. The whole group makes a 
working schedule and budget for the 
completion of the film .. . Quick, write 
an article for the wall newspaper, then 
to a meeting of all the workers in the 
factory. . . . Everyone is interested 
in the work of the others. It is our 
own factory. What experience gained 
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in our work can we pass on to our 
factory? Questions, discussions, criti- 
cism. No fruitless fighting between 
competing groups or departments. 
Living exchange of ideas and exper- 
ience. Nobody can take anything away 
from you. Money is earned according 
to your capacity. Youth and health is 
in our studio, as in all the other fac- 
tories in the Soviet Union. The good 
Russian films are not produced in a 
commercial film center, they are cre- 
ated right out of the full strong life 
of the Soviets. That’s why they have 
such high artistic and cultural value. 








I LOVE 
(Continued from page 23) 


They are all listening to Garbuz’s ex- 
cited shouts. 

What day is it? Sunday? Some other 
holiday, maybe? Then why aren’t the Dog 
Kennels folk drunk, why aren’t they 
swearing and fighting and smearing each 
other’s faces with blood? Why aren’t the 
metal workers knifing the miners, as 
usual? 


“Hurrah for the Revolution!” 

“No more tsars for Russia!” 

“Glory be to God!” 

“Now we'll see some life, won’t we?” 


The Dog Kennels collects outside 
Aganesov’s, waiting for something. 


My brother mounts to the top step. He 
lifts me up above his head and shows me 
to the crowd: 


“Comrades!” he shouts. “Look at 
child. He’s afraid to look at anyone. He 
doesn’t know how to laugh. It’s my 
brother. And are your children any bet- 
ter off? Are your sisters any better? Are 
you yourselves any better? Who’s de- 
graded us? Who’s robbed us of the power 
to laugh? Who’s taken every bit of pleas- 
ure out of life for us?” 


My brother sets me on the ground 
again. Garbuz, the furnaceman, inter- 
rupts him. 


Garbuz rises on his tiptoes. His knees 
tremble. He draws the crowd to him. 

“Comrades, let’s get even with the 
blackguards who robbed us of our lives! 
Let’s take them by the throat this time!” 


Garbuz is speaking for the Dog Ken- 
nels. He has searched in its heart, listened 
to its innermost thoughts. Almost before 
he has finished, before the burning chal- 
lenge has left his lips, the miner, Koval, 
seizes a sharp stone and begins to beat 
in the shutters. 


For was it not in this den that he was 
robbed of all his money, the fruits of his 
toil? And was it not through Aganesov 
that his wife became a prostitute and his 
children beggars? 

Smash it, Koval! Don’t leave a stone 
standing of this accursed brothel! 


See, they’re all coming to help you! 
Your wife is tearing at the iron door 
with her nails, and trying to break down 
its strength with her head. She is shout- 
ing to the men to do away with this ac- 
cursed nest as soon as they can. 

The seared blacksmith and the hunch- 
backed roller break down the door. The 
crowd rushes into the cellars. There 
comes a splintering of broken wine bot- 
tles and beer rushes foaming out of the 
barrels. A tongue of flame darts out from 
some corner or other. Soon Aganesov’s 
possessions are crackling with the flames, 


this 
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sending a shower of sparks all over Rot- 
ten Gully. The roofs of the neighboring 
huts catch fire. 


Garbuz the furnaceman stands sil- 
houetted against the wall of flame and 
smoke. He raises his arm and beckons. 
His voice is hoarse with indignation: 


“Do you see those mansions; comrades? 
They were built out of our muscles, out of 
our blood and sweat!” 

The Dog Kennels folk do not waver 
when the sabres of the Cossacks gleam in 
the cold February sunshine. Kozma is the 
first to wave the workers on. 

My brother falls before my eyes, and I 
run away past Rotten Gully wherever my 
legs carry me. I know that I won’t stop 
in the ruins of the Dog Kennels. 


(To be continued) 








JULIEN BRYAN’S FILMS 
(Continued from page 17) 


whole new life of the USSR in pictures. 

No one else in this country has such a 
complete and stirring film record of the 
change and growth that have taken place 
in these recent years. Last summer Mr. 
Bryan found the change in Moscow and 
other cities and the universal evidences of 
rising living standards so striking that he 
devoted a large part of his time to filming 
the people in the streets, the subway, the 
new automobiles and busses, the display 
windows, the shops with their plentiful 
supplies of food and goods, the beauty 
parlors, the fashion shows and so on. This 
summer when he goes over, Mr. Bryan 
expects to spend most of his time outside 
of Moscow. His schedule includes Lenin- 
grad, Karelia, Yaroslavl, with its artificial 
rubber industry, and some of the smaller 
industrial centers. He plans also to film 
the great oil industry at Baku and the 
thriving new workers’ settlements there, 
the caviar collectives of Astrakhan, the 
tractor plant at Stalingrad. He will show 
his new pictures on a national tour when 
he returns in the Fall. 

Julien Bryan’s pictures are a valuable 
contribution to the documentary film 
which is at last coming in to its own and 
superseding the old-fashioned travelogue. 











“EXCELLENT 


. spontaneous thunderous applause 


. and deserved!" 
—N. Y. Post 


“WE ARE FROM 
KRONSTADT” 


is a brilliant companion-piece to 
‘Chapayev’...the most impressive 
photography and the boldest direction 
the screen has provided this year.” 


—N. Y. Post 


“WE ARE FROM 
KRONSTADT” 


“One of the cinema's first-rank achieve- 


ments.” 
—Herald-Tribune 
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A TRIP TO THE USSR 
(Continued from page 11) 


one than Dr. J. C. Coleman who will 
be in charge of the group. Dr. Cole- 
man, now a resident of Los Angeles, 
has been a minister, a farmer and a 
teacher. At present he spends his time 
writing and lecturing, and he is one 
of the most popular radio speakers on 
the coast, with his weekly talks on 
foreign affairs. Dr. Coleman visited 
the Soviet Union and other countries 
in 1924, at which time he made a thor- 
ough study of conditions there. He 
has followed events in the Soviet 
Union very closely ever since. He also 
knows China well and has written a 
book on the “History of Modern 
China.” In addition to being an au- 
thoritative and scholarly person who 
will know the answers to most of your 
questions, he is a warm, congenial 
companion, full of good stories and 
good humor. 

Well, that’s the trip in the USSR 
and these few words could tell only a 
fraction of what is to be seen and 
heard. You might want to know that 
you get back to New York, after tra- 
versing the Continent by train, on 
August 28. If you have $369.00 for 
the New York to New York jaunt 
above described, come along. 


JOYOUS LIFE 
(Continued from page 9) 


bers of the Comsomol Committee set 
forth with us for the start. They 
grasped our hands warmly and wished 
us success. We were all in high spirits. 
We sang songs and joked. Our tech- 
nical leader, Tima Suprunov, gave us 
final pointers on the technique of moun- 
tain climbing, and our young poetess 
Shura Poltoradneva wrote a poem on the 
train dedicated to our ascent. 

Throughout the day of April 9, before 
our final encounter, we rested at Teglen- 
ki, at the foot of Elbruz, gathering new 
strength. We passed the time gaily, lis- 
tening to the radio, playing the mandolin, 
discussing the new constitution for agri- 
cultural collectives, and at five o’clock we 
went to bed. But could anyone sleep? 
Every one of us was thinking of Elbruz. 

As leader I had to plan the ascent, to 
know the mood of my companions. With 
Suprunov I checked over the equipment 
and food supplies for the last time. 

After eating, we dressed quickly, went 
out into the frosty air and started our 
climb. The weather played us a mean 
trick. There was a sharp wind. The 
temperature was at least 30 below. Our 
feet were like ice. Confidently we climbed 
upward over the glacial snows and at 
last reached the top of the eastern peak 
of Elbruz. Our joy was boundless. 

We stayed just twenty minutes at the 
top. We started to descend and soon 
reached the saddle. Here we held a little 
conference and decided to climb the West- 
ern peak. Three of us: Maria Sveshni- 
kova, Tima Suprunov and I with our 
guide, Nani Dzhapuev, started off for the 
difficult climb. 
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The ascent of the Western peak was 
extraordinarily hazardous. Steep cliffs 
and precipices obstructed our progress at 
every step. There were times when we 
thought we should have to turn back. But 
in spite of the difficulties we clambered 
on, clinging to the projecting crags. It 
was so steep that we could not sit down 
to rest or we might have tumbled into the 
abyss. 

But ten meters remained to the top. 
We bound ourselves with rope, and at 
three o’clock we reached the summit. 
Again our hearts thumped—with exhaus- 
tion and joy. We had won a new victory. 
Marusia Sveshnikova embraced me and 
exclaimed: 


“Tell me, Armik, can you really believe 
that we are standing on the top of 
Elbruz?”, 

Then we started hunting for traces of 
previous expeditions. We found a cap left 
by a kolhoz member of the recent Kabar- 
dino-Balkarian expedition and discovered 
a flask in which was a paper bearing the 
names of the Italians who climbed Mt. 
Elbruz in 1889. 


I wore the emblem “Ready for Labor 
and Defense,” I was an alpinist, but there 
was still a third emblem of which I 
dreamed. One day I went in to the ad- 
ministration office of the Institute. The 
director, Oshaev was there. 

“Armik, would you like to learn para- 
chute jumping?” 

Would I! I had followed the develop- 
ment of parachute jumping in our coun- 
try in the newspapers. When I read in 
Pravda for the first time of the delayed 
jump of Nina Kameneva I burned with 
desire to become a parachutist. With that 
thought my day began and ended. A 
parachute circle was organized at the 
Institute and I took a short-term course 
in the theory of parachute jumping. All 
the students waited eagerly for the day 
when we could make our first jump. 


Finally September 24th came. Early in 
the morning all the students gathered at 
the Institute and from there went to the 
airdrome. Ahead of us went our stringed 
orchestra. The new Y-2 was in readiness 
at the airdrome. Preparations for the 
jump began. A tight ring of students sur- 
rounded me. The girls gave me parting 
instructions and advice. Some said that 
when I went out on the wing I must not 
look down. Others advised me to close 
my eyes entirely at the moment of the 
jump. 

The preparations were completed. The 
parachute was put on me and I got into 
the plane. The motor roared, the plane 
rose swiftly and circled once around the 
airdrome. Our altitude was 800 meters. 
The pilot cut down the gas and gave the 
sign for me to go out on the wing ready 
for the jump. I climbed out on the wing. 
I forgot all the advice of the students, 
and looked down at the earth. The peo- 
ple looked like little dots, the trees like 
grass. I was not afraid. In a few seconds 
I leapt from the plane and plunged down- 
ward. I pulled the cord. The snow white 
mantle of the parachute billowed over my 
head. 


I made a good landing. Within a few 
minutes I was surrounded by my friends. 
They congratulated me. After me four 
other girls jumped successfully. That was 
a great day for me. I shall never forget it. 

Yes, these are happy times in which 
we live! Within a year I shall finish the 
Institute. Then I shall enter the labora- 
tory, put on a white apron, take up test 
tubes and retorts. I shall go into the class 
room and shall help the professor teach 
zoology to our college youth. I shall be a 
scientific worker, an aspirant. I wrote 
about this to my old mother a few days 
ago. Satenok will be proud of her daugh- 
ter. 
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